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ITALY. 

ue Orénoque is said to have really left Civita Vecchia, 

and the Italians are rid of the last symbol of French 
interference. It was merely a symbol, for the last shred 
of real interference disappeared with the catastrophe of 
Sedan. But after the German war was over, a large and 
influential party in France found some comfort among the 
general wreck of things i in the thought that at least there 
was a French frigate in Italian waters. ready to bear off the 
sacred victim of oppression whenever he might choose to 
go. It was to the Legitimist mind a sort of standing pro- 
test against the occupation of Rome that there should be 
this vessel always there at the command of the Pors, if he 
chose to take advantage of it. It was a means of proclaim- 
ing to the Italians that if for the moment France could not 
redress the wrong that had been done, it still could pro- 
claim that. it was-a. wrong. Faithful. France could -at 
least secure the poor prisoner of the Vatican, the means 
of regaining liberty.. The Italian Government naturally 
disliked .this symbol of -French) protest being. kept 
before the eyes-of .all.men,..and it ,gently. but firmly 
pressed.on the French Government the. necessity Te. 
moving so very.slight a source-of, discord if, a .really 
friendly feeling was to be established, _the ‘tye 
nations. For. many- months ,the 
has owned. that. of the tation Govern 
ment, were unanswerable. The occupation of .Rome: is 
accepted as an _ accomplished fact. by)the. French Goyera- 
ment. If Rome is to be regarded as a secular Italian city, 
the Port could only need a, friendly frigate in a neighbour- 
ing port if he were so badly treated. that. he _Teally wished 
to leave. Rome. But it is. ridiculous. to. say. tliat; he-is 
badly treated, or that he is a prisoner, or that he: could 
not go or be conveyed by the Italian Government any= 
where.he wished.’. If it is admitted that Rome, is a 
secular city belonging to the Italian kingdom, the Head 
of the Romish: is as, handsomely treated as it 
is possible he should be treated in a city belonging to a 
secular Power and forming part of a kingdom governed 
on secular principles. He is merely a_ prisoner. in the 
sense in which a man who prefers spending a day quietly 
at home may be said to be a prisoner in his ‘house. If 
he wished to moye about Rome or Italy, he is. as_ free 
to do so as any human being can. be. , If he liked to 
go away altogether, he may enjoy the freedom of a volun- 
tary exile any moment he pleases. He chooses to. stay 
on at Rome, and he chooses to shut himself up in 
the Vatican. He thus adds the luxury of an imaginary 
martyrdom to the comfort of doing as he likes best. What 
possible use can it be to him that the Orénoque should be 
stationed at Civita Vecchia? The French Government 
has long had no reply to make, except to ask the Italian 
Government not to press its logic at a. moment when to 
own the force of this logic might be embarrassing to the 
French Government at home. ‘As a compromise, it was 
arranged that when the French Assembly had dispersed 
for its vacation, and the Government could thus choose 
its own time, the Orénogue should be quietly withdrawn. 
This arrangement has now been carried out, if it. is true 
that the Orénoque has really, left” Civita Vecchia. A 
slight cry of natural indignation has been raised in 
some of the, French Legitimist journals which ac- 
cuse the Government of truckling to foreign Powers, 
and of abandoning the traditional policy of France. 
It is possible that the Legitimist Opposition may attack the 


Government when the “Assembly meets again. ‘But the 


Government is perfectly well aware. that even in the 
‘Assembly the support of:the Legitinrists could not really be 
‘secured unless it threw itself into their arms, and that in 
‘the countiy the Legitimists have no real power whatever. 
A géneral: election will be held; in Italy within a few 
weeks, and Signor Mineuerti is expected i in the course of 
the next few days to give a ‘sketch‘of the policy which he 
asks the constituencies’ to support. . There are disscnsions 
in Italy as there are everywhere, and it is natural that in a 
country so long divided and so lately and. rapidly united 
there shoyld be many jealousies and.antipathies. . But the 
‘desire for unity prevails over every counteracting infla- 
ence, and, whether the; present Ministry may ,or may not 
be.as ‘successful as it’ hopes, there is no reagson'to doubt that 
‘the next Parliament. will be mainly composed ,of moderate 
Liberals ; that is, of persons who desire above all things that 
the'-existing| state of things—unity with a constitutional 
‘monar¢hy—should continue. The fact. is that the Italians 
have-gained..so. enormously by - the recent'changes which 
haves made ‘Italy..2 compact and considerable Power 
that:all their interests are wrapped up in, the prevalence of 
this kind ofmoderate Liberalism. The stride that Northern 
and «Central Italy have+made jin, the. last. ten years is 
astonishing. _ Everywhere there are to. be seen, the signs 
rapidly increasing’ prosperity. ‘Turin, ,after having 
ceased $9 dae. the apit: kin “has been abundantly 
the ope of the font-Cenis Tunnel. It is 
‘the gateway of; aly. Tourists flock to.it, commerce 
flourishes;in it: , It sis. full of magnificent new. hotels, and 
looks much more alive than even in the days when it was 
the ‘honie,of the Italian Parliament. ; Milay, Genoa are 
advancing with equal ee and it is only ‘by the 
removal of the Royal» Arsgna}, that Genoa has 
found room for the great force its mee amd shipyards. 
Venice-is venturing to pronounce that, to it and not to 
Trieste the commerce of the Adriatic naturally belongs, and 
docks are‘projected on a scale large enough to try the issue 
of a-rivalry which was impossible so long as Venice 
was; Austrian. . Changes of Government cannot much 
affect Florence, for Florence under every Government that 
secures order must remain one of the most wonderful and 
attractive-cities inthe world. It is perhaps in the smaller 
towns of the neighbourhood, such as Bologna, that the im- 
petus given to wealth, enterprise, and intelligence by the es- 
tablishment of Italian unity is most visible. Italian towns 
are not perhaps very fond of each other. Turin is looked 
on as the capital of alittle nation which is Italian only in 
name. Genoa is theoretically Republican, and it has never 
quite forgiven its forced annexation to Piedmont after the 
full of Navouzoy. _But everywhere there is the same feeling. 
Italian unity is a suceess—a source of legitimate pride to 
all Italians, and a source of most comforting prosperity to 
individuals. Having got a good thing, the Italians have 
the sense to wish,to keep it, and they are not at all in the 
humour_to et, theoretical preferences for a different form 
of government, or discontent with taxation, or provincial 
jealousies, rob them of a prize which they won partly 
through themselves, but mainly by a series of the most 
wonderful strokes of good fortune that ever befell a nation. 
French. journals which are at a loss for something 
to say have taken up the notion that M. Tuurrs is going 
to Italy to determine the policy of Italy, and to release Italy 
from what is termed the Protectorate of Prussia. This is 
a considerable complinient to M. Tuuers, for it treats him 
as a power in France independent of and above the nominal 
Government of the country. Perhaps most Frenchmen 
are secretly of opinion that, although for the purposes 
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of domestic squabbling M. Taiers must go in and ont of 
power like humbler men, yet if anything European is to 
be done, anything in which France is to figure through an 
individual, M. Tuters is the only possible representative of 
his country. But the Prussian Protectorate is a fiction of 
French journalists. So long as it seemed possible that 
there should be a Legitimist Restoration in France, Italy 
knew that to keep Rome it must make even Legitimists 
feel that Italy had an ally whom France could not venture 
to attack. But if France is content to leave Italy alone, 
Italy can have no desire to be the slave of Germany 
and the perpetual enemy of France. The withdrawal 
of the Orénoque, far from being a concession to 
Germany, is a sign that the threatened interference 
of France in Italian affairs which drove Italy to such 
a protection is at an end. The policy of Italy is to 
quarrel with nobody. She is in the position of a lucky 
adventurer who in troublous times has made a large fortune 
and then wishes for a reign of universal quiet. It is true 
that, in the struggle between the ecclesiastic and secular 
powers, Italy and Germany are necessarily bound together 
because they have a common enemy. But there is no 
identity between the religious questions at issue in Italy 
and those in Germany. Italy is not far enough advanced 
to have the same questions raised in it which divide Ger- 
many. It is occupied with the preliminary task of getting 
life and government and property secularized. It is busy 
in getting the estates of religious corporations into lay 
hands, in suppressing wholesale pious mendicity, in taking 
the administration of practical affairs out of the hands of 
priests. To this work it is also adding that of popular 
education. The primary schools of Northern Italy are 
‘admirably conducted, and, if inferior as yet to those of 
Germany, are much superior to those of France. Prussia 
is long past the Italian stage. It is not troubled with ecclesi- 
astical governors, or vast ecclesiastical properties, or shoals of 
religious mendicants. It bas long settled that every one shall 
be educated as the State thinks best without asking the per- 
mission of the ecclesiastical authorities. The Italians do 
not regard the questions with which they have to deal as 
religious questions at all. In their eyes what they are 
doing is simply political They are making prudent 
arrangements about property and education, and that is all. 
Possibly in time there may be religious questions raised in 
Italy, but the Italians are a long way off them at present. 
The priests are of course opposed to the changes which 
Italy is now making, and which have been long ago made 
in other European countries, and they are also still more 
violently opposed to Germany and the policy of Prince 
Bismarck ; and both Governments have thought themselves 
obliged to interfere when language has been used by priests 
which has been considered seditious, and to restrain by 
force the action of the religious orders or bodies most 
actively engaged in fomenting opposition. But it is on 
France, and especially on France under a Legitimist 
Monarchy, that the priests have mainly relied for the tem- 
poral strength that would enable them to combat their 
adversaries; and the more plainly the French Government 
shows by such signs as the withdrawal of the Orénoque 
that all hope of French assistance or interference is utterly 
vain, the more Italy and Germany will go on each in its 
own way, and the less will Italians need or think of a 
Prussian Protectorate. 


CANADA AND LORD DUFFERIN. 


ORD DUFFERIN’S speeches at Toronto on his return 
from his Western tour would alone have gone far to 
justify his appointment to the Viceroyalty of Canada. As 
an experienced and rising member of the English Govern- 
ment and of the House of Lords, and as an instructive 
writer on an important branch of political economy, Lord 
Dorrerin might be expected to administer the affairs of 
the Dominion with success; but it would have been com- 
paratively easy to select a capable man of business. To 
more indispensable attainments Lord Durrerry adds quali- 
ties which are useful in the government of men. He has 
the wit and imagination which befit the great-grandson of 
SxHeERmAN; and he has the humorous temperament which 
facilitates and attracts sympathy. When he accepted 
office he was probably aware of the mistake which had 
recently been committed by a statesman of greater experi- 
ence than his own, and of much social tact. Lord Gran- 
VILLE, who might have been expected to be one of the most 


popular of Colonial Ministers, unaccountably missed his 
opportunity. It appeared that he had become imbued 
during some part of his long official life with prejudices 
which are already obsolete against an Imperial policy ; and 
he also seemed anxious to prove that the courtesy insepara- 
ble from his nature had no influence on his _ political con- 
duct. During his term of office as Colonial Secretary, Lord 
GRANVILLE ostentatiously slighted the importance of a con- 
nexion which is in fact more directly advantageous to the 
colonies than to the mother-country. To an advocate for 
the annexation of the Fiji Islands who suggested the possi- 
bility that, on the refusal of England, the islands might be 
acquired by the United States, Lord GranviLtE replied 
that in his opinion such an arrangement would be more 
desirable than the conversion of the islands into an English 
colony. He sternly refused to delay the withdrawal of 
Imperial troops from New Zealand, although the feelings 
of the colonists might have been conciliated without any 
permanent modification of English policy. Even the 
Canadians complained that Lord GranvILLe never publicly 
repudiated the language in which one or two of his col- 
leagues intimated their indifference to separation. 

Lord Dvurrerrm went to Canada with a profound belief 
in the greatness of the Empire, and with a full determi- 
nation that his sentiments should not be misunderstood 
by the inhabitants of the Dominion. It is no more 
the business of a Colonial Governor or of a Colonial 
Secretary to inquire whether colonies are desirable than 
of a King to analyse the utility of his hereditary profes- 
sion of royalty. Soon after his arrival he had occa- 
sion to display in difficult circumstances his adherence 
to the most orthodox theories of constitutional govern- 
ment. His Ministers, including the ablest and most 
experienced of Canadian statesmen, had the misfortune to 
be implicated and discovered in the perpetration of a job. 
When their conduct was attacked in Parliament, they pro- 
posed an adjournment to enable them to prepare their 
defence, and the Governor-GENERAL at once acceded to 
their request. The Opposition not unnaturally accused 
Lord Durrerin of complicity after the fact, and at first they 
failed to understand the force of his reply that in adminis- 
tering a responsible Government the representative of the 
Crown must follow the advice of his Ministers. It was for 
Parliament eventually to decide whether the Cabinet 
retained the confidence of the country; and when the 
Ministers themselves afterwards anticipated the adverse 
vote of the House of Commons by resigning, the Governor- 
GENERAL without hesitation transferred his confidence to 
their successors, who had up to that time been the leaders 
of the Opposition. It was perhaps of this transaction that 
Lord Durrerin was thinking when he told some ill-bred 
American acquaintances in Chicago and Detroit, who had 
jested about the annexation of Canada to the United States, 
that the Canadians would not tolerate the exemption of the 
Executive power from legislative control. In attributing to 
democratic feeling adherence to the constitutional English 
rule Lord Durrerin committed an oversight. The true 
theory of responsible government was created by the aris- 
tocratic Parliament of England, which still furnishes to the 
rest of the world the best example of a constitutional 
system. The rudeness of foreigners who could refer, in the 
presence of the Governor-GeneraL, to a possible annexa- 
tion of Canada was more characteristically democratic. 
When the Prince of Watzs visited the United States many 
years ago a similar impertinence was addressed by Mr. 
Sewarp to the Duke of NewcastLe, whose reply showed 
that he was greatly inferior to Lord Durrerin in adroit- 
ness, and perhaps in temper. 

Even if the Canadian system were more democratic 
than the American, it would not necessarily be better. 
There is much to be said for the American system which 
makes the President independent of Congress ; and it is to 
the credit of the founders of the Republic that they insti- 
tuted securities against popular caprice which are now more 
indispensable than in the days of WasHrinaton because the 
Constitution has become thoroughly democratic. The im- 
mediate and certain predominance of the opinion of the 
majority has been found tolerable in England, which has 
hitherto escaped universal suffrage, and in Canada, because 
the colony is prosperous, contented, and anxious to adhere 
to English precedents. A repartee, as Lord Durrerin 
modestly designates his epigrammatic apophthegm, may 
be tolerated even if it includes a fallacy. There is 
no doubt that in Canada public opinion acts with suffi- 
cient rapidity in the distribution of power. Only a local 
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interest attaches to a recent change in the provincial 
Government of Quebec, except that it is attributed to 
the exposure of a transaction which was represented by the 
Opposition as corrupt. There are probably two sides to a 
controversy which it would be a waste of time to examine 
minutely. American experience shows that democracy 
tends to create corruption, and it is to be feared that in 
Canada similar results will follow from the same causes. 
Thoughtful Canadian politicians have lately complained of 
the bad effects of a federal system which, by multiplying 
the number of elected representatives, necessarily di- 
minishes their competence. In a busy community it must 
be difficult to find one set of honest and able men to 
become members of the House of Commons, and another 
upright body to partake in the obscure excitement of pro- 
vincial legislation. If the humbler class of popular re- 
presentatives sometimes reward themselves for their trouble 
by jobs, the best way of removing the evil would probably 
be to dispense with the services of the local Assemblies. 
The question concerns the Canadians alone. The Imperial 
Parliament will neither wish to meddle with their Con- 
stitution nor hesitate to concur in any measures which may 
be necessary for making it more effective. It was 
probably judicious to copy the American Constitution in 
its federal element, at a time when some of the provinces 
were scarcely reconciled to the establishment of the 
Dominion. 

Lord Durrerty’s brilliant speech at Toronto was received, 
as it well deserved, with enthusiastic applause. The 
celebrated Latin oration which he delivered in his youth at 
Reikjavik was not better adapted to the audience and the 
occasion. Even if the Governor-GENERAL had been less elo- 
quent, the description of unqualified prosperity is pleasant, 
especially when it is known to be true. The universal 
loyalty and satisfaction which Lord Durrerin had en- 
countered during his recent journey was, as he well knew, 
the most convincing proof of existing prosperity and of 
unbounded hope. A community which will for a century 
or two have no need to study the doctrines of Matruvs is 
happy in being able with Lord Durrerin to count the 
swarming babies among the most valuable of its posses- 
sions. Loyalty is so far the natural consequence of comfort, 
that a form of government can scarcely be antagonistic to 
the prosperity with which it co-exists. The Americans also 
are satisfied with institutions which, though not admirable 
in the eyes of external observers, are yet found compatible 
with the wealth and happiness of a community which 
leaves its Government as little as possible to do. Readers 
of Canadian newspapers will perhaps be surprised at the 
unanimous acceptance of Lord Dvrrerin’s rose-coloured 
description of the present and the future. Provincial 
journalists discern all manner of abuses in the administra- 
tion of political opponents ; nor are the supporters of Cana- 
dian Governments slow in denouncing the corrupt intrigues 
of aspirants to power. Half a dozen elections have lately 
been set aside for bribery ; and the Opposition remark that 
all the unseated members are supporters of the Ministry 
which especially affected to represent political purity. A 
rebel, accused of murder, has lately been returned to Parlia- 
ment by a Western constituency ; and, in spite of Lord 
Dvrrerr’s arguments and repartees, advocates of annexation 
are still to be found in the Dominion. Nevertheless the more 
cheerful theory of the condition of Canada is probably the 
more correct. Thecolonists who welcomed the GoveRrNor- 
Gexerat during his progress must be the best judges of 
their own state and prospects. It may be assumed that 
any serious and widespread grievance would have been 
attributed to Imperial misgovernment. If the people of 
Canada are not even disposed to grumble, they can scarcely 
be objects of compassion. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON RITUALISM. 


R. GLADSTONE has enriched the world at this dull 
moment with two surprises. Every one was much 
surprised when he first saw that Mr. Guapstone was about 
to contribute his views on Ritualism to the Contemporary 
Review. Every one will now be still more surprised when 
he has read what Mr. GLapsTone’s views are, or, we should 
rather say, are not, upon Ritualism. The peculiarity of the 
article is that exactly what Mr. Guapsrone throws no 
light whatever on is that part of the Ritualistic contro- 
versy on which society happens to be very fiercely dis- 
agreeing. There are certain first principles of order and 


decency in public worship about which all mankind, 
from Mr. Spunceon to Mr. Mackonocuir, are agreed. 
Mr. Spurceon would as little think of officiating in his 
dressing-gown and night-cap as Mr. Macxonocute out of 
his chasuble. Every one is also agreed that variations in 
worship must oscillate within the vaguely defined space 
which lies between the absolutely illegal and the absolutely 
inexpedient. Yet it is precisely upon these general points 
of agreement that Mr. Guapstone through nineteen pages 
of the Review rolls on in the overpowering swing of his 
full but self-conscious eloquence. When we begin to sight 
what we should like to hear something about—namely, the 
mental distinctions or accidental circumstances which 
make some men Sprurceoys and others Mackonocnies—Mr. 
G.apsToNE signs his name and closes the article. If Mr. 
Guapstone’s self-imposed reticence during the last Session 
had been consistent and persistent, if he had never tired of 
rehearsing AcHILLES or PytHacoras, he might have 
reasonably persuaded himself that the country had a 
claim on its late ruler to know what he thought upon a 
question which people have argued themselves into thinking 
burning, probably because they have pretty severely burnt 
their fingers with it. But after he had burst upon Par- 
liament and the world with his second-reading speech 
upon the Public Worship Regulation Bill, and after he 
had extinguished Sir Witt1am Harcovurt’s pompous effort 
to clothe the prejudices of the more foolish portion of man- 
kind in the saucy sophisms of a fluent free-lance, Mr. 
Gtapstone had done his public duty to himself and 
to Ritualism, and was again free to garner up his 
thoughts in Ilium. Much of Mr. Grapsroyu’s article is 
a general discourse on the artistic shortcomings and ex- 
pectations of England, WerpcGwoop and Cottage Gardens, 
Palaces of Administration and Chignons, true enough in 
itself, and of course set forth in grandly rounded periods. 
But it is what we have heard so often at South Kensington 
and at every opening of a provincial art exhibition that we 
could at last almust wish that the topic could for the future 
be put in as read. Where, however, he approximates to 
handling the real subject, he only repeats, not so forcibly 
because less pugnaciously, positions which, though suffi- 
cient in a speech thrown into a heated debate, should have 
been not merely expanded, but also made specific after a 
summer’s incubation. Even the six famous Resolutions 
which Mr. Disrae.i slept over and then declared himself 
unable to understand reappear in the feeble and shrunken 
forms of six general propositions. 

There can be no doubt that it is not only exceedingly 
foolish, but absolutely wrong, in any clergyman to thrust 
improvements, however sensible or moderate in themselves, 
upon ignorant or unwilling congregations, or to exhibit a 
demeanour inconsistent with the lessons which a high 
ritual ought to teach. The fault is equally undoubted 
of congregations which set themselves to put the worst 
interpretation upon everything that their clergyman does, 
or proposes to do, which jogs them out of the groove of 
their old selfish indifference. But the question has still to 
be answered, how far either clergyman or congregation is 
likely just at present to be mended by being continually 
lectured in general phrases after the special points on which 
they dread any difference have been so clearly mapped out, 
and have become the subjects of authoritative examination. 
Perhaps there may also be some fear whether, with Mr. 
GLaDstToNE’s passionate confidence in his “own flesh and 
“* blood,” that reasonable reference to bond fide worshippers 
which every judicious clergyman will maintain may not 
grow into a condition of things in which the sheep claim to 
lead and the shepherd has to be content with humbly 
following. 

The question of Ritualism as it now stands before the 
public—struck before it was heard by Parliament, and at 
this moment the subject of specific legislation in Con- 
vocation—is at once too large and too minute for such a 
superficial treatment as Mr. Guapstone vouchsafes. His 
venturing to take it up in such a tone shows at least 
that, with all the breathless unrest of his intellect, 
there are points on which it must have been singularly 
impassive of impressions from the moving world. His 
paper would have been admirably suitable as a declaration 
in favour of ritual decency in days when the stagnant 
puddle of Churchwardenism was first stirred by the 
breath of enlightened opinion, and when Bishop Biomriz.p 
almost sent Islington to the barricades by ordering its 
chosen prophets to preach in surplices. Such a protest at 
that time against traditional Philistinism would have been in 
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season from the young Ascayivs of Oxford. But thirty years 
have passed since those happy days of youth, and the Ritualis- 
tic controversy has in many respects become one of very pre- 
cise dealing with specific details. The Archbishop of Cay- 
TERBURY and Mr. Purcuas might both have subscribed to 
Mr. Grapsrove’s peroration that “ the best touchstone for 
“ dividing what is wrong and defining what is right in the 
“ exterior apparel of divine service will be found in the 
“holy desire and authoritative demand of the Apostle 
“*that the Church may receive edifying,’ rather than 
“in abstract imagery of perfection on the one hand 
“or narrow traditional prejudice on the other.” The 
misfortune would be that when they began to divide 
they might find themselves disputing, and when they 
turned to defining they might leave off by contradicting. 
“ Ritualism,” since Parliament and Convocation have 
busied themselves with ceremonial controversy, has become 
a direct “transaction,” and every party in the Church is 
now alike putting forward what it wishes or repudiates for 
itself, and what it would concede or refuse to every other 
one. Accordingly, the man who undertakes to instruct his 
fellow-Englishmen upon Ritualism must be prepared to 
have something specific to urge on the distinct points 
about which they happen at this moment to be anxious, or 
he only misleads and vexes them by seeming to promise 
that which he has no intention of providing. The more highly 
placed, too, and influential that man may be, the more is he 
bound to bring into counsel some specific suggestions. 
Rhetoric, however powerful, language, however sonorous, 
will not content contending parties when once they have 
got their blood up, or keep the peace between them while 
the conflict is still only imminent. The picture, such as 
that which the writer offers, of that which is now every- 
where accepted, but which would not so many years since 
have been very widely scouted, points a moral; but that 
moral would rather seem to take the shape of a reasonable 
conviction that things which are now unpopular may, in 
another term of years, be cheerfully acquiesced in. We 
dare say Mr. Giapstone intended to say this, but his 
inveterate habit of invoking the exercise of the popular 
voice, as if it were the end and not the means of all things, 
leads him to impute a value to congregational action which 
might in many cases be found to throw back rather than to 
foster improvement. In fact, Mr. Guapstone’s article would 
form an excellent address for some county magnate, rather 
higher than a Lord-Lieutenant and lower than a Cabinet 
Minister, to read by way of giving a fillip to a Union of 
Church Choirs or an Archeological Congress. If circulated 
through the district in an appetizing shape, it would be 
highly appreciated, and might do much good in the more 
ignorant and prejudiced circles of middle life. But emi- 
nence obliges no less than nobility. When a man so emi- 
nent and responsible as Mr. GLapstone undertakes to 
instruct the world upon a question of extreme delicacy and 
very provocative of unreasoning passions, he is bound to 
treat it thoroughly or not at all. In the present case pru- 
dence and policy would have counselled the not at all. 


THE IMPERIALISTS AND THEIR HUMBLE FRIENDS. 


g ha coalition between the Orleanists and the Bonapart- 

ists has had the success it deserved. The Orleanists 
have sold their principles, and taken no money for them. 
They have given the lie to all their professions, whether of 
zeal for constitutional freedom or of hatred of democratic 
despotism, and before the words were well out of their 
mouths they have found that they might as well have spared 
their breath. Politicians who make alliances of this kind 
should at least be sure of the result for which they play. If 
M. Brvas had been returned for Maine and Loire, the solitary 
triumph of the Septennate might have caused the mean- 
ness by which it had been obtained to be forgotten. But 
when M. MAmLtf receives 6,000 more votes at the first ballot, 
while M. Brvas is unable to poll as many as he and M. 
Bercer shared between them on the 13th, the issue of the 
election is not such as to leave the nature of the canvass 
in the shade. For the first time since the fall of the 
Empire a French political party has made common cause 
with the Imperialists, has consented to be beholden to them 
for support, has treated them as brethren holding the same 
essential creed, though differing as to particular articles. 
Unless the victory of the Empire is already won, this 
spectacle cannot but leave its mark upon the events 
of-the next few months. There is no possibility of 


doubting or misrepresenting the fact. The appeal of the 
Orleanists to M. Bercer was unmistakable, and it was 
made more so, if possible, by the scorn with which their 
prayer was granted. M. Bercrr dared the Minister of 
the Interior to prosecute him, and then in effect offered 
him his votes. General pp Cuanaup-Larour is a soldier, 
and it must have gone hard with him to decline the 
challenge, end to stoop to pick up the ballot-balls. But 
even a soldier must put his pride in his pocket when he 
serves as a Minister under the Septennate. The General had 
to forget that he had said not a month before that he would 
have prosecuted M. Bercer if his Circular had been printed 
as @ newspaper article, and to sce it ostentatiously put into 
that shape without attempting to make good his threat. 
Worse than this, he had forbidden the street sale of the 
journal patronized by M. Bencer, and just when the article 
appeared this probibition had to be withdrawn. How cana 
Minister stop the circulation of a journal which is urging its 
readers to vote for his candidate? All this has made the 
action of the Orleanists exceedingly conspicuous. Every 
Frenchman knows that they have been trading with the 
Imperialists, and, with this fact once in his head, he must 
come to one of two conclusions. He may think that the 
Orleanists did the wisest thing they could do under the cir- 
cumstances. It is not an exalted view to take of the situation, 
but then Conservatism which is frightened at its own 
shadow is not apt to take exalted views. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the fault of the Orleanists is condoned on the 
score that the Imperialist alliance was so valuable that it 
could not be done without, the next thought of a timid 
Conservative will certainly be that it is the Imperialists, 
not the Orleanists, who hold the winning cards. The Im- 
perialists have made no advances to their new allies. They 
have not abandoned or even concealed their hopes or their 
designs. They have presented themselves to the Orleanists 
in their true colours as partisans of Naro.eon IV., and the 
Orleanists have felt themselves so helpless that they had 
no choice but to ask their aid. Why should any French- 
man who is minded to join this composite party care to 
associate himself with the Orleanist wing of it P It is better 
to act with those who can give help than with those who 
are reduced to sue for it. It is better to be one of M. 
Bercer’s supporters holding outa disdainful hand to the 
struggling M. Broas than to be one of M. Brvas’s sup- 
porters begging hard for the crumbs that have fallen from 
M. Bercer’s table. The new coalition may perhaps gain 
many recruits, but when the day comes for each element to 
rank itself under its proper standard, the Orleanists will 
see the army divided in terribly unequal proportions. 

There is another effect, however, which the union between 
the Orleanists and Imperialists may possibly have upon the 
nation at whose cost it has been effected. If the hatred of 
the Empire which existed in 1871 has survived in any con- 
siderable degree, Frenchmen cannot but feel startled that 
a party which at this moment commands the Executive 
should have forgotten the deliberate rejection of the Empire 
by the National Assembly. A short time back such forget- 
fulness would have been absolutely fatal to the political 
prospects of those guilty of it. They would have been 
condemned, if not as traitors, at all events as something too 
nearly approaching to traitors to have any place open to 
them in French politics. It was not to be expected that 
this intensity of feeling should last long. It was an ex- 
aggeration, and in course of time there was little doubt that 
it would share the fate of other exaggerations. But unless 
it has altogether disappeared, the fortunes of the Orleanist 
party cannot but be seriously affected by the course they 
have taken in the Maine and Loire election. They have 
given the Republicans a handle which they will well know | 
how to work; and though, with so many departments‘in a 
state of siege, it is not safe to criticize the policy of the 
Government too openly, the Bonapartists themselves will 
take care that the fact that they have been asked to do the 
Septennate a good turn is not too soon lost sight of. The_ 
difference between the voting in the first and second ballots 
in Maine and Loire seems to suggest that some of M. - 
Brvas’s supporters were disgusted at the policy of their 
leaders, and preferred to vote for the Republican candidate 
rather than allow the official candidate to win by Imperialist 
support. It remains to be seen whether this feeling will 
reproduce itself in the coming elections in other depart- 
ments. If it does, the Orleanists may find that a little 
regard to principle would have been more profitable as 
well as more dignified. 


M. Tuters is so sparing of manifestoes that it is not 
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without significance that he should have chosen this 
moment for making an elaborate defence of his policy 
while in office. He again insists on the impossi- 
bility—an impossibility admitted by the Monarchists 
themselves—of. doing anything in 1871 except set 
up the Republic. Except as Chief of the Republican 
Government, says M. Tuirrs, “I could not even have 
“ passed through Paris to go to Versailles for the purpose 
“of negotiating peace.” The Commune followed, and M. 
Turers leaves it to those who witnessed the subsequent 
struggle to say whether he would “ have succeeded in the 
“ name of the Monarchy in forcing the gates of Paris.” If 
he had attempted to re-establish the Monarchy when the 
Commune was defeated, he would have told the Assembly 
on one day that he was fighting only for public order, and 
confessed on the next that he had all the time been fighting 
for a Restoration. M. Turers has, no doubt, an object in re- 
minding his countrymen of these facts. He wishes to impress 
upon them that he becamea Republican from necessity, not 
from choice, and that upon the question of necessity his judg- 
ment is likely to be sounder than theirs. Ifa Monarchy was 
out of the question in 1871, what that has happened since 
will make it more possible in 1880? If the dissensions 
among the Royalists, and the strong passions of the Re- 
publicans, have all along prevented the idea of a Restoration 
from making any real way in the country, what reason is 
there to suppose that either of these hindrances will be less 
formidable when Marshal MacManoy lays down his power, 
and leaves Frenchmen free to decide under what form of 
government they will in future live? The Legitimists and 
the Orleanists hate each other far more bitterly than they 
did in-1871, for the breach between them had not then 
been healed only to be reopened. The Imperialists were 
despairing then, whereas now they are sanguine. The 
Republicans have added to their former grievances against 
the Monarchists the sense of having been played with 
and deceived. Considerations of this kind will be no 
less powerfal with moderate men of all parties at the 
close of the Septennate than they were at the close 
of the war, and if they are then to lead to the 
definitive establishment of the Republic, why should the 
nation go through six years of uncertainty and agita- 
tion merely to do at last what it may as well do at first ? 
The Conservative argument for the immediate establish- 
ment of the Republic is so cogent that it must have weight 
with any Frenchman who is not either pledged to an im- 
possible dream or blinded by party hatred to the obvious 
interest of the country. The cheerful confidence which M. 
Turers displays will not be without its influence in per- 
suading the electors that, in voting for Republican candi- 
dates, they are identifying themselves with the winning 
cause. 


MR. LEATHAM AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


M® LEATHAM, who is a very clever man, lately 
selected his favourite topic for a discourse to his con- 
stituents with little regard to times and seasons. It is not 
known whether Mr. Learuam’s private tranquillity is per- 
petually disturbed by political hopes and fears; but his 
public addresses invariably relate to the prospects, the 
dangers, and the ultimate triamph of his party. A year 
ago Mr. Leatam explained the means by which the Liberals 
were to perpetuate their tenure of office ; and although they 
afterwards incurred a ruinous defeat because they had par- 
tially anticipated his advice, he now encourages them with 
the hope of an early return to power. If the working-men 
of Huddersfield are profoundly interested in the subject of 
Mr. Leatnam’s habitual lucubrations, it can only be said 
that' they are in a different frame of mind from the majority 
of their countrymen. The number of enthusiasts who 
would take any trouble to put Mr. Guapsroye in the place 
of Mr. is extremely small. Mr. Learna himself 
indicated a consciousness of: the general indifference to the 
possibility ofrMinisterial changes by dwelling at length on 
the immediate occasion ofsthe meeting, which celebrated 
the anniversary of.a local’ Club. It appears that the 
Liberals of Huddersfield have a house or apartment of their 
own, in which'they have the good sense to provide them- 
selves with the means‘of eating, drinking, and smoking. 
At the risk of.offending the temperance fanatics Mr. 
Leatuam professed‘a judicious toleration of beer; and he 
was probably jastified in holding that facilities for obtaining 
liguor without resorting to a public-house on the whole 


conduce to sobriety. To cold-blooded bystanders who are 
perhaps not exclusively occupied with schemes for insuring 
the triumph of the Liberal party, it would seem that a Clue 
of working-men would be not less likely to be usefal if it 
were not confined to one political faction. Even a Liberal 
Huddersfield artisan might sometimes listen with advan- 
tage to opinions differing from his own; but politicians of 
the school of Mr. Learuam entirely concur with the Porr 
and Cardinal Cutten in shrinking from the possible contam- 
ination of their disciples by intercourse with political 
heretics. The Liberal adults of Huddersfield combine with 
their beer and tobacco all the recognized benefits and 
securities of the strictest Denominational education. 

It was impossible to dilate for ever on the advantages 
of a Society united by tests and articles of faith ; and Mr. 
LeatHam’s eloquence after a time began to expatiate in 
wider ranges of political speculation. The despondency 
which must have oppressed him after the election, and 
during three-fourths of the Session, had happily been relieved 
by the spectacle of one or two Ministerial blunders, and 
more completely by the return of Mr. Giapsrone to the 
scene of his former triumphs. Mr. LeatnHam has made the 
strange discovery that the members of the Cabinet are, 
unlike the Huddersfield Liberal Club, not exactly of the 
same opinion on all points; and he sanguinely hopes for 
a disruption which would inevitably occur if every Conser- 
vative leader were positively determined to have his own 
way in all things. Mr. Learmam’s theory that the more 
extreme views of a political party have a constant tendency 
to prevail is not supported by modern experience. Sir 
Rosert Peet was not an ultra-Tory when he governed at 
his discretion his own party and the House of Commons, 
nor was Lord Patmerston during his long enjoyment of 
power and popularity a revolutionary democrat. Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s history affords a converse or negative illustration 
of the proposition that the people of England favour com- 
promise and moderation. In 1865 he inherited from Lord 
Patmerston a Liberal majority of seventy or eighty, and in 
1866 he forced the Liberal Ministry to resign. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1868 a majority of double the former number 
enabled Mr. GLapstToneE to pass several great measures, and 
encouraged him to threaten half the institutions of the 
country. The consequence was the reaction which Mr. 
LeatTHam at the same time deplores and extenuates, after 
contributing to provoke it by every means in his power. 
In his speech he dwelt at some length on a fancied analogy 
between the Liberal party and a Dutch clock unnecessarily 
taken to pieces. The English nation cares but secondarily 
for the errors or mishaps of any particular faction, but it has 
a profound objection to see the works of its own Consti- 
tution subjected to incessant examination and _ repair. 
Prudent statesmen, of the class which generally controls the 
policy ofa Cabinet, are perfectly aware that it is not for their 
interest to create annoyance either by precipitate progress 
or by unpopular retrogression. The inconvenience which 
results from attempts to redeem in office pledges impru- 
dently given in Opposition is at its highest point immediately 
after a change of Government. Before next Session the 
former censors of the late Administration will have ceased 
to believe that the fleet for which they are now themselves 
responsible is a mere phantom. 

Having ostentatiously spread his nets in sight of the 
Conservative fowl which he hoped to capture, Mr. LeaTuan 
turned to his second ground for consolation in the supposed 
reunion of the Liberal party. It seems that at the end of 
the Session “there was a heartier feeling and a warmer 
“ loyalty to the chiefs than it had been his (Mr. Learnan’s) 
“good fortune to witness for many a long day.” It is 
certainly not to the discredit of any member of the Liberal 
party that he should retain his loyalty to the gifted leader 
whose temporary absence proved his superiority to the 
numerous candidates forthe succession. ‘ There are,” said 
Mr. Leatuam, “ thirty millions of people in this country ; 
“but, as far as we know, only one Giapstons.” A less 
zealous partisan might perhaps pause to reflect why pre- 
eminent ability and unequalled reputation have failed to 
secure or have lost the confidence of the country, of Par- 
liament, and even of the Liberal party. Mr. Learnaw’s 
recollection of the late relations between Mr. Grapsroni 
and his followers is singularly inaccurate. Mr. Guapsrons 
after his return to the House of Commons first spoke against 
the Scotch Church Bill, which was approved by a large 
majority both of Scotch and English members. He next 
delivered a powerful argument against the Public Worship 


Bill, ending with a notice of Amendments which he afterwardg 
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prudently withdrew in deference to the almost unanimous 
determination of the House of Commons. Mr. GLapstone 
was again defeated by Sir W. Harcovrr on the question of 
the appeal to the Archbishops, although the Government 
supported his motion for reconsidering the question. 
Finally he with difficulty induced the House of Commons 
to accept the Amendments of the Lords. Mr. Learuam has 
a perfect right to contend that on all these points Mr. Grap- 
STONE was in the right, and the party in the wrong; but 
the defeat of a great political leader by his own followers is 
scarcely a proof of internal harmony. It is true that on 
some of the clauses of the Endowed Schools Bill Mr. Giap- 
STONE expressed the unanimous opinion of the Liberal party ; 
but many of the number voted for the non-renewal of the 
appointment of the Commissioners who were warmly sup- 
ported by Mr. Giapstone. 

Mr. Leatuam has probably affixed the right interpreta- 
tion to ambiguous phrases which he supposes to indicate 
Mr. Grapsrone’s approaching conversion to the principle of 
disestablishment. The anticipation that a statesman will 
hereafter adopt doctrines opposed to all the professions and 
practice of his life is not perhaps a complimentary reason 
for confidence in his consistency and judgment. Mr. 
LeatHan, in common with many other critics, understands 
Mr. Grapsrone’s declaration that he is “ not an idolater of 
“ Establishments” as an intimation that he intends to 
commence an attack on the English Church. Mr. 
GLapsToNE thinks once, and twice, and thrice in rapid suc- 
cession ; and it is highly probable that he may be converted 
to disestablishment as suddenly as he was converted to 
universal suffrage. Mr. LearaM, as an irreconcilable and 
impatient enemy of the Church, naturally welcomes his 
expected ally; but for his own purposes he might more 
prudently wait until Mr. Grapsrone has finally entered 
on a policy of revolution. When the Swedish chiefs 
were negotiating with WatLensTein, they were not in a 
hurry to publish the news of his intended defection. 
A proposal for disestablishing the Church would un- 
doubtedly stimulate the Dissenters and ultra-Liberals to 
activity ; but there is little use in appealing to a section of 
the party which did its best and worst for Mr. GuapsTone 
at the general election. The seceders and neutrals who 
produced the reaction were discontented with the Govern- 
ment, not for its moderation, but for its restlessness ; and 
their number would have been largely swelled if the 
Ministry had then identified itself with the cause of dis- 
establishment. Only a few months before, Mr. GuapstonE 
had, in answer to Mr. Miatt, made a powerful speech in 
defence of the Established Church; and, although a member 
of his family was afterwards allowed to throw a retrospective 
doubt on his sincerity, it was but reasonable and courteous 
to suppose that his opinions were worth one year’s purchase. 
According to Mr. Learuam, “no one knows better than 
“ Mr. Guapstoxg that Parliament, now that it has got its 
“ teeth into the Church, will, to use a homely simile, make 
“them meet.” The inference that Mr. Giapsrone will 
abandon the principles which Mr. Leatuam regards as un- 
popular may perhaps be well founded. The friends of the 
Church will do well to learn a lesson from an implacable 
adversary, when it is proposed to fix the teeth of Parliament 
in doctrine as well as in discipline. 


FARM-LABOURERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


Naw busy friends of the farm-labourer have lately trans- 
ferred their attention from Suffolk to Wiltshire. No 
subject of discussion can be more unprofitable, except for 
merely theoretical purposes, than the price of labour or of 
any other commodity. It is true that, as a rule, farmers 
have not regulated the rate of wages with strict regard to 
demand and supply, but it is not to be assumed that be- 
cause they have been influenced by custom or by good 
nature they will listen to the remonstrances of benevolent 
strangers. The Suffolk farmers were at the beginning of 
their late struggle exposed to much vituperation because 
they objected to the interference of the Unions between 
themselves and their labourers. It was, in truth, unreason- 
able that they should dispute the right of combination with 
all the conditions which it involves. In the end the 
farmers proved themselves so far in the right that they 
were able to carry their point. The managers of the Union 
boast that their numbers are undiminished, but they were 
compelled to confess that their funds were exhausted. The 


had been felt for labourers in the Eastern Counties. 
Dwellers in towns have learnt that weekly wages 
are not the whole income of rural workmen, and that 
farmers have not been in the habit of calculating profits 
closely. It also appeared that the agitators had miscal- 
culated the supply of labour. The farmers had little diffi- 
culty in finding additional hands, and they could in many 
cases diminish their own wants by retrenching superfluous 
work. The unusual dryness of the summer gave the em- 
ployers an accidental advantage; but in any case their 
victory would have been inevitable. It is not improbable 
that emigration may ultimately have the effect of raising 
wages at home; but it is not a remedy which can be ap- 
plied either gratuitously or on a sudden. It was easier for 
the Union to maintain at home the men who were locked 
out than to provide them with the means of settling in 
Canada. As soon as it was ascertained that the harvest 
would be got in without difficulty, the Council of the 
Union had the good sense to inform their clients that the 
contest must for the present be abandoned. The farmers 
will gain more than the labourers from the lesson which has 
been taught. 

Mr. Fawcett, in calling attention to a partial reduction 
of wages in Wiltshire, seems to have been influenced rather 
by local sympathy than by economic reasons. In some of 
his later letters he has, perhaps unconsciously, adopted the 
apologetic tone of a disputant who doubts whether he has 
been prudent in beginning a controversy. It is not even 
certain that his interference may not have tended to ac- 
celerate the reduction of wages or to make it general 
through the county. Several newspaper correspondents 
at first disputed the accuracy of his statement; but it now 
seems certain that some farmers have reduced their wages 
by a shilling a week ; and perhaps their example might in 
any case have been gradually followed by their neighbours. 
As a Wiltshire man, Mr. Fawcerr regrets the loss inflicted 
on one class, and the diminished prosperity of the remainder, 
which is indicate@ by the reduction. If he had witnessed 
the same incidents in a district where he might have 
been a stranger, he would perhaps not have been 
tempted to question the law of the market. In his 
first letter he complained rather as a philanthropist 
than as an economic reasoner that wages should have been 
reduced on the supposed pretext that bread was unusually 
cheap. Having probably had time to reflect that labourers 
could not be had for eleven shillings if they were worth 
twelve shillings in the market, he abandons the moral ground 
of objection to the reduced rate, and endeavours to convince 
the farmers that they misapprehend their own interest. 
It is undoubtedly true that a reduction of wages is likely 
to cause permanent discontent; but unless the price of 
labour is to be permanently fixed, it must be hable to 
diminution as well as to increase. A farmer cannot be 
expected in one year to concede an advance because corn 
is dear or because labour is scarce, and in another year, 
when the circumstances are reversed, to think exclusively 
of his fature relations with his dependents, whose good will 
Mr. Fawcerr advises him to conciliate at the cost of an 
immediate pecuniary sacrifice. The voluntary addition of 
a percentage to the market rate of wages would perhaps 


| not be adequately appreciated by the objects of his 


generosity. 

In looking to the spread of education as the most 
effectual mode of improving the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer, Mr. Fawcerr virtually concedes the question 
in dispute. The Wiltshire farmers are concerned with the 
men actually in their employment, and not with a future 
generation. It is perhaps true that an intelligent and 
educated man may make better bargains for himself than 
an untaught rustic, but he will not be able to secure for his 
labour or for any other commodity an artificial value. 
When Hucu Miter thirty or forty years ago worked as a 
miner in Scotland, he was incomparably superior in know- 
ledge and intelligence to a Wiltshire labourer of the present 
day, and he received lower wages. In that time and 
country skilled artisans were accustomed to live on oatmeal 
porridge, and the rate of wages even for the best of their 
class was regulated accordingly. The Wiltshire employers 
appear to have taken into consideration, or to have urged 
as an excuse, the low price of flour, which is the 
most important article of cottage consumption; but 
the real motive for reducing wages has been appa- 
rently the late diminution of their own profits. The 

in crops, with the exception of wheat, have not been 


results of careful inquiry diminished the compassion which | satisfactory ; and, principally in consequence of the scarcity 
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of hay and green crops, the price of stock has fallen 
heavily. In requiring their workmen to share in their own 
comparative adversity, the employers may perhaps fail to 
conform to the strictest economic principles, but they 
apply arule which has of late years been generally accepted 
in other departments of industry. The price of food, which 
affects all classes of workmen equally, ought assuredly not 
to determine the rate of wages. When bread was per- 
manently cheapened by the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
wages rose instead of falling, because the general prosperity 
caused an additional demand for labour. In recent times 
workmen, aided by the organization of Trade Unions, have 
claimed to share in the profits of their employers when 
trade has been brisk, and they have submitted more or less 
unwillingly to a corresponding reduction in seasons of 
adversity. Within the present year colliers and iron- 
workers have allowed a large percentage of reduction on 
their former rates of wages. 

Advice which might be sound and serviceable if it were 
privately tendered is sometimes less advantageous in the 
form of a public remonstrance, because, amongst other 
reasons, it is overheard by the other party. Mr. Fawcerr 
may perhaps have been right in holding that it would be 
better for the Wiltshire farmers to pay something over the 
market rate of wages than to furnish an excuse for the 
organization of Unions in their county. When he writes 
a letter to the Times, instead of talking confidentially with 
a friend, he both suggests a menace which would be depre- 
cated by the farmers, if not by himself, and seems to 
imply that conduct which at the worst amounts to mistaken 
calculation is morally culpable. It is too late to contend 
that the relations of employers and workmen «hould not be 
made the subject of public discussion; but controversy in- 
volves generalization, and tends to a uniformity of results 
which is not always conveniently applicable to agricultural 
economy. In no other industry of equal magnitude is there 
the same diversity of circumstances and of the capacity and 
efficiency of workmen. When a Labourers’ Union suc- 
ceeds in imposing on employers a minimum rate of wages, 
it will often at the same time both have established 
a maximum and imposed a limitation on the numbers em- 
ployed. In some parts of the country disputes about 
wages have induced farmers to introduce as far as possible 
the practice of piece-work, to the advantage both of them- 
selves and of the ablest workmen, but to the manifest 
detriment of the aged and the comparatively infirm. One 
of the anomalies of literary controversy on the concerns of 
farmers and labourers is that it is necessarily one-sided. 
Nobody writes letters to the Times to prove that the la- 
bourers in any parish or county have neglected their work 
or made unreasonable demands. No such statement would 
reach the ears of those who were criticized; and the phil- 
anthropists who undertake a disinterested supervision of 
rural affairs sympathize with the farmer only when he may 
be supposed to have a quarrel with the landlord about 
ground game or unexhausted improvements. It is per- 
fectly natural that all persons except those who happen to 
be the paymasters should wish the agricultural labourer to 
receive the largest possible wages. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


ly is to be supposed that the Social Science Congress 
supplies a real want, and serves a useful purpose of 
some sort, or it could not have gone on for so many years 
and excited so much interest in a considerable number of 
persons. For some years the want it supplied and the 
purpose it served were disguised by the quaint inaptness 
of its name and by the natural uncertainty of its sup- 
porters as to what it was that they were doing. Gradu- 
ally, however, what was obscure has become comparatively 
clear, and the President of this year, Lord Roseprry, has 
perhaps been more happy than most of his predecessors in 
the appropriateness of his discourse, because he has had 
the good fortune to come late in the list, and his path was 
more plainly marked out for him. The range of social 
subjects is not very easy to define, and it is to a large degree 
marked off by an accidental line from those subjects which 
are called political because they furnish political parties with 
topics for discord. But practically we all have a fairly 
correct notion of what social subjects mean. They are the 
things into which the rich are led to dive when they seek to 
interest themselves in the condition of the poor. An interest 


of this kind is one which education and kindly feeling and 
asense of religious duty have spread rapidly in the last 
twenty years among many Englishmen who, as compared 
with the poor, may be called rich, As party politics have 
decreased in interest, and there is a general consent that 
any respectable Ministry will do very well as long as it 
follows out a policy of moderate Liberalism, the interest 
in subjects bearing on the health, education, morals, and 
prospects of the mass of the people becomes stronger. A 
young man like Lord Rosgesery who is intelligent and 
honest and wants to do good in his generation finds him- 
self forced to make himself acquainted with some of 
the problems which the contemplation of modern society 
suggests. But he finds that they are very big subjects, 
full of ditliculties, illustrated by scanty facts, and dis- 
torted by conflicting theories. To talk them over, to 
see whether others can contribute any new facts 
or true views, to meet perhaps some one with special 
knowlédge who can give exactly the information wanted 
at the moment—even to catch sight of other people all ready 
to do something for society, if they did but know what 
to do—is cheering, strengthening, and stimulating. If there 
is such a thing as Social Science, it is certainly not in the 
slightest degree helped or retarded by these Congresses. 
But Social Science is a coy nymph, and those who believe 
in her existence enough to seek her with the requisite 
energy and depth of thought and research are necessarily 
few. What is incontestable is that there are very many 
educated, zealous, well-to-do persons who want to do good, 
but feel that the old methods of direct benefaction are 
inadequate or worthless, and who, directly they try to 
strike into a better path, feel puzzled and bewildered. 
They can at least, however, meet every now and then, 
and have a talk and keep up each other’s spirits, and 
perhaps tell each other something that has struck them 
which may not be altogether a mistake, or impart some col- 
lection of statistics that may not be altogether baseless or 
irrelevant. The Social Science Congress is, in fact, a 
gathering for a friendly chat of puzzled persons, longing 
to do good under difficult circumstances. 


There could not be a better embodiment than Lord 
Rosesery of all that is required in the President of such 
a Congress. He is young, he is ardent, he is thoughtful, 
he is moderate, and he thoroughly understands that he is 
not likely to set the world straight in the twinkling of an 
eye. Interested in many social questions, what he had to 
offer was the expression of this interest. He thought most 
justly that what the meeting could do was to stimulate 
the sympathy and what he termed the electric current of 
feeling among its members. He had thought over many 
of the most obvious problems that occurred to him, and he 
submitted his thoughts to his hearers, not as contributions 
to new theories, but as appeals to existing feelings. He 
went over familiar ground; the necessity for compulsory 
education, the advantages of technical instruction, the power 
of combination among masses of purchasers or labourers, 
the conditions under which workmen can be better housed, 
the success of clubs formed for the amusement and in- 
struction of the poor. He had taken the trouble to get up 
a wide range of facts, and could speak of what is going 
on in France, Germany, and the United States, as well as 
what is going on in England and Scotland. He made it 
clear that what is being done for the poor and bythe poor is, 
if taken as a whole, by no means a small thing. Mankind is 
working in a new direction, and many experiments have 
to be tried before it can be ascertained in what precise line 
future efforts are to be made. But it would be a great 
mistake to think or speak slightly of what has already been 
done. Germany has, for more than half a century, been 
perfecting a system of education which is so vastly supe- 
rior to anything in England that she has at last done us 
the enormous service of forcing on us the conviction that 
we must either imitate or succumb to her. What pur- 
chasers of the humbler class can do by combination is illus- 
trated by the Granges in America, which throw our modest 
Co-operative Societies into the shade. The Grange of Cali- 
fornia has its own ships, exports its own produce, and im- 
ports at a reduction of 50 per cent. the foreign goods of 
which it has need. Some at least of the associa- 
tions which have been formed to supply artisans 
with decent dwellings have been pecuniarily successful, and 
perhaps the most successful has been one in which a com- 
munity has been settled in block with its own laws and 
regulations, and with a total exclusion of public-houses. 
Clubs, as arule, have not thriven, for the reason that, if 
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everything was done for the poor, and the clubs were founded 
and managed by the rich, they did not offer what the 
poor wanted, while the poor themselves were too unedu- 
cated to support them. As Sir Witrrip Lawson lately 
remarked, the public-house beats the club if the club is a 
weakly one in a backward district ; but there are instances 
of conspicuous success, and Scotland may perhaps boast 
of the most illustrious example, as at Dundee there is a 
club with a thousand members who have attained that 
acme of civilization revealed by their combining a love 
for beer in moderation with a passionate fondness tor blue- 
books. Lord Rosrsery remarks that the records of such 
things read like the records of great victories, and it is 
not surprising that those who record such victories should, 
like Lord Rosepery, dwell on them with enthusiasm, and 
bring them to the notice of puzzled brethren in the search 
after the path of useful effort. 


Partly, perhaps, out of compliment to Lord Brovanay, 
who was the founder of these Congresses, a special im- 
portance has always been attached to those discussions of 
the Congress which bear on law and legal subjects. Over 
this department of the labours or pleasures of the Congress 
Lord Moncreirr has been appointed this year to preside; 
and he thoroughly appreciated and heartily adopted the 
character which Lord Rosgnzry had striven. to give to 
the proceedings. He did not affect to talk scientifically ; 
he did not even affect to talk practically.. .He had, as so 
able a man was sure to have, some desultory thoughts 
about law and law reform which had’ occurred to him, 
but he could not say that he was convinced of their truth 
or prepared to advocate them, or to let any one quote 
his authority for adopting them. | If, however, it was 
understood that they were all doing nothing more than 
having a friendly chat, he should be very happy 
to chat about law in a friendly way. ‘There is 
nothing in the least absurd in this. Every one present 
would have liked to hear Lord Moncrerrr talk about law 
or anything else at a dinner-table, and would have thought 
what he said very well worth considering, although no 
one would have deemed Lord Moncreirr pledged to 
what he chose to say, or bound to speak as accurately and 
exhaustively as if he were deciding in court a judicial 
question. The meeting of the Social Science Congress is 
like a long dinner party, where those present are not only 
permitted, but expected, to talk what is technically known 
as “shop;” only that the members for the sake of .con- 
venience eat at one hour, and listen at another. We do 
not know that any of these pleasant dinner-table remarks 
of Lord Moncreirr about Scotch or English law call for 
much critical observation. Atadinner-table it is much more 
important who makes a remark, and how it is made, 
than whether it is in itself very true or new. 
That English law has partly gained and partly lost by its 
severance from the general mass of European law is true 
rather than new as a remark; but any one to whom the 
remark was perfectly familiar would like to hear Lord 
Moncretrr make it, and make it well. If any part of Lord 
Mowncretrr’s speech is to be singled out for comment, it 
may possibly be that which referred to the formation of a 
Code. His view was that nothing but a Code could assimi- 
late Scotch and English law, or could really harmonize Com- 
mon Law and Equity, but that a Code was hopeless because 
it could never be got through Commitiee. A nation which 
knows what it wants, bunt cannot contrive to realize it because 
a particular Bill could never be got through Committee, is 
certainly not ripe for a Code, and certainly does not deserve 
to have one. Still Lord Moncrerrr did not like exactly 
to say that nothing should be done towards a Code. At 
any rate he could make a suggestion good enough for a 
dinner party. Let some portion of law be selected as to 
which there is little doubt or controversy, which docs not 
present any of the real difficulties of a Code, and in which 
no one will feel any particular interest, so that little criti- 
cism or opposition would be excited, and then let any two 
or more members of the Social Science Congress codify it, 
all alone, gratis, and for their own amusement, without any 


' bother of paid draughtsmen and Government support, and 


Committees—and then—why then a step, not a very long 
gfep, but still a step, towards a Code would have been 
taken. There is a quiet fun about the suggestion which is 
not unworthy of a Scotch conversationalist of the highest 
rank, 


T has been announced, apparently under authority, that 
| Mr. Disracui’s intended visit to Ireland has been in- 
. definitely postponed. His medical advisers, we are told, 

are of opinion that ‘it would be dangerous for him to go 
| “ to Ireland at all, or, if he were there, to carry out the 
| “ purpose of his visit ’—-that is, to make speeches. Every- 
body will of course sympathize with Mr. Disrarii on the 
indisposition which has led to this advice being given; 
but there are many reasons why the decision in itself 
should be a ‘subject for congratulation. Mr.. Disragti’s 
political advisers, if he has any, or if he condescends’ to 
consult them, would probably join very. strongly in. the 
prudent counsel of his medical men.» lt is possible. that 
| we-may'have lost what the Times finely calls a.“ splendid 
“addition to the present autumn’s extra-Parliamentary 
“utterances”; and if the oratory of statesmanship.were 
merely a form’ of esthetic enjoyment, it might perhaps 
have been well that Irishmen should have had. an op- 
portunity of listening to the Premrer’s eloquence. «It 
may be.doubted, however, whether his audiences would 
have been content to accept his speeches in this simple 
form. They would certainly have endeavoured to ex- 
tract a political meaning from his utterances, and it 
would have been .scarcely possible, under» such cireum- 
stances, for the most cunning master of words to open'his 
lips without either giving unnecessary offence ‘or. exciting 
dangerous expectations. The speculations of the Times_as 


are a melancholy illustration of the want of respect for the 
intelligence of Irishmen which is too often shown in: thie 
remedies which are suggested for their discontent. Irish 
disaffection, we are assured, is absolutely without . reak 
foundation, and “ought to yield to proper treatment,” 
which, it seems, is to consist in pretty talk. It is obvious, 
however, that if the disaffection is unfounded, that must 
mean that everything has been done for Ireland that can 
justly be expected, and that she has nothing more to look for 
from the British Government. However true this may be in 
itself, it is difficult to conceive how any reasonable creature 
could for a moment imagine that Mr. DisraE.i’s going 
over to Ireland to say this to the people would be likely 
to throw them into an ecstasy of delight, and to “‘ cement 
“anew the ancient and deep-rooted brotherhood between 
*“ the English and the Irish.” A distinct announcement 
that no further concessions can be made would naturally 
be regarded rather as a challenge to war than as a pledge 
of friendship; and, on the other hand, any indistinctness 
on this point which left room for an impression or hope 
that Mr. Disraeu had still something left in his bag for 
-Ireland could not fail to produce incalculable mischief. Yet 
one or other of these things Mr. Diskartt must have said, 
or allowed himself to be supposed to say, if he spoke at all. 
Anybody who knows anything of ireland, and of the poli- 
-tical forces and aspirations which are at present at work 
there, and the sort of people who are directing them, must 
be perfectly aware that Irishmen are not at all likely to be 
contented with empty words about their being “ an integral 
“ portion of the same nation as their English brethren,” 
with “a common history and common interests.” Mr. 
Disraett can have been under no apprehension of an un- 
pleasant reception, for the Irish, whatever their weaknesses 
or faults, are always generous in their hospitality. The 
mischief of the visit would have lurked in the impression 
which would have ,been formed, on the one side or the 
other, of the disposition of the Goverrment to make further 
concessions to what are called Irish ideas. 


There is avery wise remark in one of Lord Patwerston’s 
letters which have just been published in regard to the re- 
lations of England and the United States, which applies 
equally to the relations of the British Government to 
treland. ‘“ It is not,” he said, “ concession on this matter 
“or on that which is of national importance; it is the 
“ habit of making concessions, and creating a belief that you 
“ will make them, that is fatal toa nation’s interest, tranquil- 
“lity, and honour.” Unfortunately this belief is the lesson 
which has been sedulously and continuously taught to the 
people of Ireland during successive generations. It may 
be said that the various concessions which have been made 
were wise and beneficial in themselves; but there can be very 
little doubt of the fact that a deeply rooted conviction has 
been left in the mind of the people, and artfully cultivated 
by those who desire to use them for other purposes,’that 
nothing has been given except through fear, and that 


to the probable results of this visit if it had taken: place: 
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fresh demands have only to be- made with sufficient 
loudness to be conceded in time. And there can 


be equally little doubt that this feeling, by distracting” 
attention from real benefits and the means: of sub-- 


stantial prosperity, and by keeping up a perpetual. state 


of unrest and desire, is the source of much of the unhappi-: 
ness of Ireland, and of the difficult relations which continue} © 


to subsist between her and the rest of the Empire.‘ ‘What 
Treland above all wants is repose and leisure to attend to. 
her own everyday affairs.. She has hitherto been like'some 


unfortunate invalid whose malady has been rather doctors. 
than disease. ‘There has been perpetually some grave man’ 


sitting’ by her couch, feeling her -pulse, tapping her all 
over, reporting all manner of alarming symptoms, and pre- 


scribing every variety of cure. : She has been, as ‘it . were, ’ 


the common resort of ambitious physicians. in ‘search of a 


sensational experiment. Young and ardent beginners have. 


tried to make a reputation by attacking the ‘case, while 
more mature practitioners have endeavoured to recover.a 
fading name by the discovery, if not the cure, of a fresh 


crop of disorders in an unfailing subject. It is certainly- 
not surprising that, undersuch treatment, the unlucky patient: 


should have yielded to hypochondriacal delusions. Ireland, in 
short, has had too many doctors and too much physic ; ‘and 


common humanity as well as prudence would suggest that it. 


would now be well to let her alone for a while and see:what 
will come of the vis medicatriz nature. It is obvious that, 
under these circumstances, nothing could be more cruel or 
wanton than for an English statesman to go out of his 
way to renew the old system of probing and plastering. 


However benevolent his motives, or however great his’ 


skill, he would be certain to disturb the operation of the 
more wholesome restoratives of peace and quietness. - 


It is no doubt highly desirable that Irishmen should be 
made to comprehend that they stand on the same footing as 
Englishmen as the citizens of one common Empire, but 
this does not happen to be what the discontented ‘people 
in Ireland want. In fact, they have it already. What they 
are seeking is to be placed on the footing of inhabitants, 
not of a common Empire, but of an independent State. 
They ask that a majority of Irishmen should be allowed 
to govern Ireland in their own way, without refer- 
ence to the opinions and interests of the people of Great 
Britain. It is unnecessary to repeat the familiar reasons 
why such an arrangement is inadmissible, but it is un- 
fortunate that a part at ‘least of the population of Ireland 
should as yet have failed to appreciate them. It does not 
follow, however, that it is either expedient or in good taste 
that a Minister should go over to‘Ireland for the purpose of 
thrusting these reasons in’ the face ‘of ‘the* people. It ‘is 
enough that demands which affect the integrity of the 


Empire should be set aside with dignity and decision whén ° 
they are formally presented in Parliament. Mr. Disraettr is. 


no doubt a very clever man, and has probably great faith 


in his own eloquence, but it is impossible that, if’ he’ 


had spoken, he could have avoided or ignored this subject, 
and it is equally impossible that he could have said any- 
thing without either giving countenance to the movement 
or needlessly exasperating its supporters. There was 
an obvious significance in the delight of such journals 
as the Nation and the Irishman at the prospect of ‘drawing 
the head of the Government into the toils which were 
spread for him.- It was, no-doubt,. hoped that a 
sense of civility would prevent the visitor from 
speaking too strongly in opposition to a popular 
cry, and that his utterances might be twisted into 
pledges which would encourage the hopes of ,Home Rulers 


in the meantime, and intensify the anger with which their. 


subsequent repudiation would be received.’ The idea ‘that 
Mr. DisRaELI only to run over to Dublin or Belfast 
to make one or two smart speeches is a curious example 
of the sort of superstition with which some people believe 


in the power of publicspeaking. Recent experience might’ 


have been expected to convey a useful warning against im- 
plicit confidence in the magical efficacy of messages of 
peace. The thorough contentment of Ireland must neces- 
sarily be a slow, tedious, and fluctuating process, and: can 
be accomplished only by the gradual operation of wise and 
firm administration and advancing education. ‘On’ the 
whole, it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Disrarui’s cold 


has been the means of preventing a very rash and wanton’ 


experiment, 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REPORT. 


B* a singular and inconvenient arrangement, the Report 
of the Local Government Board and the Report of 
the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board «re 
not printed in the same volume. The department reports 
nerally on the administration of the laws relating to the 
public health, and refers the reader for further particulars 
to the Report of Mr. Siuoy. There are obvious disadvan- 
tages attending this practice of double reporting. When a 
Parliamentary department says that so and so has becn 
done or left undone, we know with whom we have to deal. 
There is a responsible Minister who can be questioned 
and, if need be, censured in Parliament. The Medical 
Officer, on the other hand, is only a subordinate of the 
Local Government Board, and it is impossible to 
say with any certainty how far his views represent those 
of his superiors, or are merely suggestions thrown out for 
their consideration. It is very desirable to have Mr. Sinon’s 
views upon the matters which have come under his cogni- 
zance during the year, but it is equally desirable to have 
the views of all the Local Government Board Inspectors 
upon the sanitary history of their districts. We are not 
sure that at present one does not crowd out the other. Mr. 
Smion publishes a kind of intermediate Report founded 
apparently on Reports of the Medical Inspectors, and this 
is: pretty much all the information given to the public 
on the most important side of the Local Government 
Board’s work. Even this, as has been said, has 
to be looked for in a separate Parliamentary paper. 
That Mr. Smion’s Report appears in its present form is 
not the fault of the department. The Public Health Act 


.| of 1858 directs that it shall be laid before Parliament, and 


a provision which was very appropriate when the Medical 
Otticer of the Privy Council was the only sazitary authority 
remains unaltered now that he is merely one of a large staif 
of authorities having charge of a great department of State. 
But the omission to print or reprint his Report in the same 
volume with the general Report is one which it is in the 
power of the department to supply in future issues. 

‘This is not the only fault we have to find with these 
Reports taken together. When the Local Government Board 
assumed the supervision of the sanitary administration of 
the kingdom, it might have been expected that its annual 
Reports would constitute a comprehensive review of the 
sanitary work done or still remaining to be done. The In- 
spectors who work under the Education Department present 
a report on the general progress of educational work in their 
districts, besides those tabular and other statements which 
acquaint the department with the condition of each separate 
school inspected. It is true that these Reports are now so 
numerous that only a selection from them can be printed ; 
but a sufficient sample of them is communicated to the 
public to show the nature of the information obtained, and 
for the rest it is enough to know that the department 
learns all that each of its officers has to tell about the 
matters which it is his business to investigate. Nothing 
of this kind is to be found in the Report of the Local 
Government Board. Its Inspectors are much fewer than 
those of the Education Department, so that there would 
have been no difficulty as regards room in printing the 
general Report of every Inspector. It is to be presumed that 
such a Report is made, and that each Inspector annually 
reviews for the information of his chiefs the sanitary work 
done in his district; but, if so, why are not these reviews 
made public? It is quite intelligible that the parti- 
cular work in which the Inspectors have been engaged 
should be kept private. The quarrels they have had 
with this or that sanitary authority could hardly be printed 
without giving more offence than it would be worth while 
to cause for such an object. But it would be quite pos- 
sible to print so much of their Reports as would enable the 
public to form their own conclusions as to the success of 
the Public Health Act without entering into these details. 
As it is, we know little more than that so many Medical 


.| Officers of Health and so many Inspectors of Nuisances’ 


have been appointed, and that so much money has been 
borrowed for sanitary purposes. If the Annual Report 
contained a Report from each of the Inspectors and from 
any of’ the medical experts whose inquiries possessed more 
than ‘local interest, great help would be given to the 
creation of an intelligent body of opinion on sanitary 


.| questions. At present we know that the work of prevent- 


ing disease is entrusted to many hundreds of local bodies, 
varying from a wise and energetic municipality to an ob- 


structive Board of Guardians or a London Vestry. There 
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is nothing in this fact to inspire confidence or even hope, 
unless we can know at the same time in what temper 
these authorities have taken up their new duties, and what 
degree of activity they are bringing to the discharge of 
them. This is precisely the information which the In- 
spectors of the Local Government Board are able 
to supply. They pass a great part of their time 
in conferring with these local authorities on sanitary 
matters; they know the difficulties they have to contend 
with, and the zeal or supineness which they display in con- 
tending with them; they know what is actually being done 
in the direction of sanitary reform, and how far what is 
being done is likely to prove adequate in itself or to 
lead to something adequate in future. No doubt their ex- 
perience upon these points is laid before the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but in the interest of sanitary progress it is 
important that it should be laid before Parliament as 
well. The Local Government Board has, and must long 
continue to have, a very hard part to play. If 
it were to make frequent use of the powers ene 
trusted to it, the object in view would probably be 
rather hindered than furthered. So much local irritation 
would be engendered that sanitary grievances would soon 
come to mean the complaints of those who are made to be 
well, instead of, as now, the complaints of those who are 
left to be ill. It is needful therefore that the Board should 
move with great caution, and it is also needful that it 
should not do violence to local opinion except when it is 
supported by general opinion. The diffusion of sanitary 
information is the one means by which this general opinion 
can be built up. If the Local Government Board desires 
to be supported in its conflict with obstinate sanitary autho- 
rities, its first business is to let the public understand what 
these sanitary authorities are about. There is no way of 
doing this so natural and so effective as the publication of 
the Reports of its Inspectors. 


Until this publication takes place we must remain in 
ignorance whether the sanitary authorities are merely 
doing what they must, or setting themselves vigorously to 
do what they may. If the former is the true account of 
the matter, then a good deal more will be needed in 
the way of legislation. Itis not enough for a Board of 
Guardians or a Town Council to send their Medical Officer 
of Health or their Inspector of Nuisances to report upon 
special outbreaks of disease, or to examine some notoriously 
overcrowded court or some unusually offensive pigsty. 
The division of the whole country into sanitary areas ought 
to lead to the publication of something like a sanitary map 
of England and Wales. The newly created sanitary 
authorities ought to have instituted in the first instance— 
ought, if they have not done so, to be directed by Parliament 
to institute now—a complete sanitary review of the districts 
committed to them. They ought to know, and to let the 
public know, in what way their district is drained, from what 
source it is supplied with water, of what quality the water 
is, how many houses are defective in proper sanitary 
appliances, what steps are being taken to prevent new 
houses of a similar kind being built and to compel the 
owners of existing houses to put them into better order, 
what nuisances in the way of noxious trades or manufactures 
exist in the neighbourhood, and how far the evils arising from 
them are in course of being remedied. If these questions 
could be answered about every town and village through- 
out England, we should have all the facts which for sani- 
tary purposes it is important to get at. The machinery 
for furnishing this information already exists. There is 
not an acre of ground in the country for the health of 
which some local authority is not responsible, and this 
local authority can, if it chooses, enlighten itself upon 
every one of these points without needing any powers 
which it does not already possess. For anything 
that is positively known to the contrary, this kind of 
inspection may be going on now. If it is not going on, 
and if the local authorities are for the most part unwilling 
to set it on foot, it would not be difficult to frame a short 
Act of Parliament which should compel them to lodge the 
required results with the Local Government Board before a 
certain date, on pain, in case of default, of having to see the 
inquiries made for them by the officers of the central au- 
thority. Until the Local Government Board lays aside its 
reticence and allows its Inspectors to tell the public plainly 
what the local sanitary authorities are doing, there is no 
means of ascertaining how far legislation of this kind is 
really needed. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S INCOME. 


it is impossible to suppose that the explanation of the 
Times with reference to the pecuniary affairs of the 
Prince of Watzs was published without authority, but it 
may be doubted whether it was wise that it should be 
published at all, at least in the shape in which it has 
just been presented. It is said that it is necessary to give 
a denial to certain statements because, if they are not con- 
tradicted, they may be supposed to be admitted to be true. 
It seems to us that this is establishing an extremely incon- 
venient and dangerous precedent. It is one of the penal- 
ties of the Prixce’s rank that people should amuse 
themselves by gossiping about him, and discussing 
what they imagine to be the state of his private affairs; but 
the penalty would be intolerable if he were required to 
take notice of every idle and impertinent story about himself 
which might happen to get into circulation. In any case, 
if it is necessary that a contradiction or explanation should 
be offered, it is at least desirable that the occasion which is 
chosen for making it should be consistent with the dignity 
of the person concerned. It has not hitherto been thought 
necessary that a gentleman should stoop to rectify the 
tattle of the servants’ hall or the gossip of the streets. 
The sufficiency of the Prixce of Wa.Es’s income is natu- 
rally a question of State, and it is right that it should 
be discussed ; but the discussion should be based on an 
authoritative statement of the facts openly furnished by 
a responsible Minister. If it had been only a question of 
the present indebtedness of the Prince, an assurance that 
his means were sufficient to meet all claims upon him might 
have been enough ; but the question is really of a much more 
serious character. It is stated that His Royan Hicuness is 
able to keep out of debt only by drawing upon his private 
capital to the amount of from ten to twenty thousand 
pounds annually, his regular income being every year ex- 
ceeded to that extent by his expenditure. We are not told 
how long this process has been going on, or how long the 
Prixce’s capital may be expected to endure this drain upon 
it; but it is clear that, if his expenses are not diminished 
or his income increased, a time will come when the ex- 
pedient which at present enables him to avoid an accu- 
mulation of debt will cease to be available. The question, 
therefore, arises what should be done to avert the catas- 
trophe which is apparently approaching; and this is a 
question which, it seems to us, cannot be conveniently 
thrown open for loose popular discussion. It is difficult 
for ordinary people to estimate exactly what is the proper 
amount which is required in order to enable the Heir to 
the Throne to fulfil the duties of his rank without osten- 
tation on the one hand or parsimony on the other; but this 
is a subject upon which the Ministers are bound to form 
an opinion; and, if they think that the Prince’s present 
income is insufficient to meet the unexpected obligations 
which have been thrown upon him, it is their duty to 
suggest some means by which a grave public scandal may 
be avoided. It cannot be said that the country has ne- 
glected to provide for the expenses of the public repre- 
sentation of Royalty, and it is to be hoped that some 
arrangement may be devised by which this provision may be 
applied to the purpose for which it was intended. 


WORRIES. 


B* worries we mean eyils in anticipation; those fears, vexa- 
tions, irritations, and dangers which haunt the mind, un- 
settled and disturbed, out of its ordinary routine, though it is so 
far at ease in present circumstances, and has so little ground in 
positive fact for its forebodings, that it has to call in fancy to swell 
vague apprehension into shape and consistency. Misfortune is not a 
worry, nor yet is a well-grounded anxiety. Worries are possibly im- 
pending troubles and annoyances magnified into such large dimen- 
sions as not seldom to cause more uneasiness as mere creatures of the 
imagination than they would do if converted into fact. We know 
while we brood over them and dilate upon them that we ought 
to combat them, that we are exaggerating trifles into things of 
importance ; we are conscious ofa fevered fretful fancy, and that our 
fears are of the nature of phantoms. ‘The real troubles of life, ex- 
perience tells us, are facts — in all times of the day, in 
all weathers, in every state of health. We may feel them more at 
one time than at another, but they never lose their character to the 
understanding. Weare aware, on the contrary, that worry expands 
and dwindles. Awake at midnight, it is a terror, at noonday a 
bugbear to be smiled at, set aside, overcome ; but not the less is its 


sway powerful at its own time and hour. 
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There is a mixture of conscience and cowardice in the character 
subject to worry. It terrifies us throuzh our weaknesses by revealing 
a vista of uncongenial effort, of muddle that we cannot see our way 
through, of energies severely taxed. Always we are the actors 
unprepared for our part, unequal toit; but, however many are con- 
cerned, ourself is the person on whom the pressure lies, on whom it 
devolves to disentangle intricacies, to reduce cheos into order, to 
reconcile contradictions. The mind subject to worries is not in- 
dolent; but it runs in a groove, expatiates in leisure, cannot rouse 
itself to prompt action, is very far from rejoicing at a sudJen eall 
upon its powers. And yet from these very eauses—from its dread of 
contretemps, failure, incongruity, from its horror of confusion, irom 
its recoil from risk, from its morbid pursuit of remote conse ynences, 
from an unnecessary and little appreciated sympathy with others 
in possible predicaments—it feels that itself is the one to step into 
the breach, to plan the rescue, to face and to avert the mischief; an 
innocent vanity, after all, which generally dies with the daylight. 
It is Hamlet's state of mind applied to social difficulties and the 
lesser miseries of life :— 

The time is out of joint ;—O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right. 

For the victim of worries is necessarily very unfit for the work which 
he thus officiously imposes on himself. How, asls the moralist, ean 
we regulate events of which we know not whether they will ever 
happen? and why should we think with prinful anxiety about 
that on which our thoughts can have no intluence? Common 
sense will be no party in such consultations. ‘The man who 
tackles and gets the better of difficulties when they do arise is of 
another temper altogether; he is one who waits for the occasion, 
wasting no ingenuity on imaginary situations, but quick to appre- 
hend and arrange the facts of a case as they declare themselves. 
He does not fret and fume in perplexed anticipation throuzh the 
hours of inaction, but, clear-headed, in calm self-reliance, eddresses 
himself, not without complacency, to the task of reducing contusion 
to order, and setting the crooked straight. Whatever reflection he 
bestows will stand daylight and discussion. The other, the dreamer, 
listens, admires, acquiesces, and, if he is wise, keeps his unprofitable 
lucubrations to himself, thankful to have the question that has so 
painfully exercised him settled for him. 

The step from being haunted by worries to worrving in turn is, 
however, almost inevitable. Whenever some occasion brings many 
persons together for a common object there is generally one of the 
a importunate in pressing his apprehensions on the ceneral 
mind. The anxious worried member of a travelling party cannot 
help being troublesome to his associates by warnings out of season. 
He gives vent to his fears when fears are futile; he foresees that the 
luggage will be lost, the train missed, the hotel full, when nothing 
can be done to avert these calamities. His enemy comes between him 
and the fairest prospects, and he cannot help making others sharers 
in his own distraction, probably showing the least resource of any 
of the party when the thing he fears really happens. Isut, wherever 
worries are given way to, the worried person, whether it be in the 
cause of punctuality or foreseeing danger and possible inconye- 
nience or accident, breaks up snugness, reminds his friends of 
cares and duties which all would willingly forget for a time, and 

ils the pleasure which he is so solicitous to preserve from 

turbance and mischance. This may be merely the instinct of 
teasing, but also it is the temptation of the nervous temper alive 
to possibilities, and feeling that nobody else is sufficiently awake to 
remote dangers. 

The greater troubles of life are certainly independent of times 
and seasons. It is only in song that the young widow can com- 
plete the sum of her elderly husband's obliging qualities by adding 
that he died at precisely the most convenient time of year; but 
surely the pleasure-taking season is the season of worries. They 
characterize the turn of the year along with rooks, and partridges, 
and shooting-stars, which may be seen all the year round, but collect 
in flights, and run in coveys, and fall in showers in the autumn. 
The holiday months are the very hotbed of worries; nor need a 
person be peculiarly susceptible of worries to be tried by them 
at this season. It is their opportunity. Somebody must lie 
awake through the small hours in every family that is engaged in 
a scheme of change and enjoyment. Somebody must puzzle himself 
or herself to the verge of despondency in every house which expects 
a succession of guests; how to reconcile contending plans and 
claims, how to make the right people meet each other, and to 
keep the wrong people from falling in each other's way. How- 
ever smoothly things may run, some one, we may be sure, has had 
an uneasy time. Serene and smiling as is the brow of our 
hostess, it has wrinkled but lately under a touch of mimic anguish, 
very like the real thing while it lasted, as she passed difficulties 
under review and saw shadowsloom and grow portentous to « startled 
fancy. Worries flourish in holiday time because in fact they are the 
trials of prosperity. They drop into insignificance at the first touch, 
or even threat, of calamity and adversity. The heads of a sea- 
side party, worried to death with the various uneasinesses and in- 
conveniences incident to this form of enjoyment, find them 
disap into space at the mere alarm of sicimess or the panic of 
a bathing accident. How coolly will a man take the disarranging 
of elaborately planned schemes of pleasure, or even some slight 
where his feelings are most sensitive, at the first suspicion of some- 
thing wrong in his affairs: while he would have fumed, fretted, 
believed himself the victim of cruel fate, made everybody unhappy 
about him, if he had seen his fortune on the rise instead of going 
down. Unbsoken felicity is incompatible with humanity; worries 
are the natural alloy of a prosperous career. They ere the 
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recognition of the law of mutability. The difference is that 
happiness has small torments appropriate and peculiar to itself, 
which so often overcloud it to 1ts owner that it is not recognized 
for what it is till that phase of it at least has passed away for ever. 
And certainly this is one of the compensations for downright 
calamity. Misfortune on a large scale sends worries packing, and 
people will sleep under a heavy loss who pass weary vigils under 
the pricks of small apprehensions; the mind under the shock feels 
suddenly loose and disengaged from a hundred petty annoyances. 
re sense of liberty floods the mind. So many things now 
don’t si nify which before were of such worrying importance. 

Atter all that reason preaches and that moralists say, the appre+ 
hensive temperament can never wholly overcome its nature. All it 
can do is to keep it from betraying itself and becoming both a par- 
ticular and general nuisance. Excellent rules are put forward on 
the subject, but we always find that the panacea comes from a phy- 
sician who has no need to try his own remedy. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the calmest of nen and the most indetatigable worker, laid 
it down that the secret of life consisted in never being overset by 
| trifles; but worry never shows itself as a trifle, it seems important 
while its power holds. Isaak. Walton, of ideal serenity, recom- 
mends angling as a calmer of unquiet thoughts, but to his readers he 
seems a man who never could have had an unquiet thought. Sydney 
Smith, enforcing cheerfulness, says that the habit of taking short 
views of human life is the secret. Melancholy (by which he clearly 
meens worries) commonly flies to the future for its aliment, and 
must be encountered by diminishing the range of our view. I 
have a larve family coming on, my income is diminishing, and I 
shall fall into pecuniary difliculties. Well, but you are not now 
in pecuniary difliculties. Here he is confusing legitimate 
enxieties with the shadow of them, which is our subject. The man 
will be wiser to reduce his expenditure than to shut his eyes, 
which is the advice given. These prescriptions all miss the idea 
of chase and capture which lies at the bottom of the word. I am 
hunted by spiritual hounds in the night season, writes the most 
desponding of poets. Ilis pursuers were monsters indeed; but every 
genuine worry, even if it be but a young author's discovery, too late, 
of a critical misprint, shares the same nature. It dogs, iixes its 
fangs, cannot be shaken off, while its hold lasts. By figures alone, 
as something external, can the torment be expressed, as Charles 
Lamb, transierring his worries, will take the thorns out of his pillow 
and fling them at rich men’s night-caps. 

It may, however, be argued that since there is no such thing as 
human perfection, the world would get on but ill if there were no 
tempers a little on the side of morbid, and apt to fuss themselves 
to others. We see people indeed to whom nothing comes au:iss, who 
take for granted that all will go right without their meddling, who 
live as though they had perfected themselves in the wise maxims 
we have referred to, who never anticipate trouble or are alarmed a 
moment too soon; but, however comfortable this may be to them- 
selves, the lesson comes too naturally to them to engage our conii- 
dence or sympathy. Men are so much oftener immovably serene 
from apathy than from reflection that, if we cannot have the exact 
medium, we resign ourselves rather to the perturbations of a temper 
oanrered and unprotitebly anxious, with a will to help and rectify 

yond its resources, than to the passive endurance and calm help- 
Jessness which contentedly leaves the frets, entanglements, and 
unexsinesses of social life to whoever is willing or forced to en- 
counter them. 


ALTHORP. 


. ORTHAMPTONSHIRE, almost the central county of Eng- 
4 land—an old writer describes the town of Northampton as 
situated ‘‘in ipso insulze umbilico’””—is without doubt one of the 
most respectable. We use the word in Miss Austen's sense, many 
of whose heroes and heroines are supplied with “parks” and 
“lodves” in this favoured county. Respectability, in the days of 
Mansfield Park, implied a comfortable country house, an income 
_ of at least two thousand a year, and a recognized position among 
all the visitable folk of the neighbourhood. People of this class 
have always abounded in the land of “squires and spires”; and no 
part of England is more thickly strewn with “respectable” man- 
sions, or contains more great houses of real importance, such as 
Burghley, Milton, Rockingham, Drayton, Castle Ashby, and 
Althorp. It can hardly be said that Northamptonshire is an his- 
torical county. It has no history at all in the sense in which York-- 
shire, Norfolk, and Devonshire have histories. Events have indeed 
happened within its borders; but they might almost as well have 
happened elsewhere, since they were not ruled by the geographical 
| position of the county, or by peculiarities of race arising irom that 
| position. Such points of historical interest as do belong to 
| Northamptonshire gather for the most part about these existing 
| great houses, or the sites of such as have disappeared, like Fother- 
| inghay or NorthamptonCastle. At Rockingham we remember Anselm. 
| On the mound of Northampton, overlooking the river, we recall 
| St. Thomas, and that famous scene in the King’s hall which 
| was followed by his flight from England. But although Roching- 


ham and Northampton, each on the border of a great furest dis- 
trict, were for that reason much atlected by Norman and Pianta- 
genet kines, and thus became the scenes of some important gather- 
ings, it is not until Tudor days that the group of houses which 
still make the chief glory of Northamptonshire becomes really con- 
| spicuous. At Burghley it is difficult to think of any one but the 
| great Lord Treasurer who built it. Apethorpe equally recaiis its 
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founder, Sir Walter Mildmay, Elizabeth's Chancellor of the Ex- 
ghequer, who reproduced the quiet courts of his own dwelling in 
his College of Seteieent at Cambridge. Holdenby and Kirby 


“were, in their full splendour, the creations of Sir Christopher 


Hatton. The first had been his birthplace. Down the long gallery 
ef the latter the “grave Lord Keeper led the brawls,” after his 
Court fortunes had enabled him to buy the estate and to complete 
the half-built mansion. Boughton, with its stately avenues, was 
the home of the Lord Montague who sat in the hall at Fotheringhay 
at the trial of Queen Mary, of whom a very curious picture is pre- 
aerved in the mansion. At Milton the tree is still shown under 
which Wolsey rested when, on his way to Leicester Abbey, he was 
entertained by the ancestor of the present owner. Castle Ashby, 
although a much older stronghold existed on the commanding site 
of the present house, was built by the first Lord Compton in the 
reign of Elizabeth; and Althorp—with which we are just now 
most concerned—came rather before that time into the hands of Sir 
John Spencer. Both Compton and Spencer were among those great 
sheep-owners whose flocks, according to Sir Thomas More, “ con- 
sumed, destroyed, and deyoured whole fields, houses, and cities. 
. . . For their masters. . . . inclose all into pastures; 
they throw down houses, they pluck down towns, and leave nothing 
standing but only the church, to be made a sheep-house.” The 
wealth thus gathered was enormous; and the foundations of Castle 
Ashby and Althorp may be said—as local legends assert of certain 
bridges and churches—to have been “laid upon wool-packs.” 

Northamptonshire is not picturesque. Indeed the special re- 

tability which belongs to it is hardly compatible with much 
hill and dale, and not at all with wild moors or heathy uplands. 
It is still, as Fuller described it, ‘an apple without core to be cut 
out or rind to be pared away.” There is no waste ground within 
the county; and the forest which anciently covered so much of 
the surface must have disappeared at a very early period, since 
Camden found little wood except at the extreme limits of the 
county—about Rockingham and Yardley Chase, where it still 
lingers ; and an old saying, “Te that would eat a buttered fagot, 
let him go to Northampton,” is explained by Fuller as implying 
that to be “ the dearest town in England for fuel, where no coals can 
come by water, and little wood does grow on land.” But the forest 
gave place to rich arable land ; and the broad green pastures which 
follow the course of the Nen had always been attractive, since the 
most ancient settlements lie along the gentle rising ground that 
slopes upward from the river. The general level of the country, 
and the comparatively good roads which the level rendered pos- 
sible, assisted the respectability of Northamptonshire. Squires’ 
houses arose at convenient distances. The county lay at not more 
than a long day’s journey from London; and in Elizabethan days, 
besides the open pastures which attracted the great sheep-owners, 
the air was regarded as unusually sweet and wholesome, owing, 
it was thought, to its distance from the sea, which a writer 
so late as 1738 observes, “doth not infect it with its noisome 
fumes.” Throughout the last century planting went on largely 
in Northamptonshire; a great example having been set by Duke 
John, “the Planter,” at Boughton, where far-stretching elm 
avenues are marked features of the landscape for miles about the 
house. The bareness of the land which followed the old sheep- 
farming and the clearing of the natural forest was thus gradually 
— by woods which have long since become venerable ; and 
“he that would eat a buttered fagot” must now go elsewhere than 
to Northampton. 

Of these wooded domains, recovered to something even more 
than the sylvan beauty of the primitive forest, Aithorp is one of 
the most delightful. The deep woods that clothe the sides of the 
valley, the sunny lawns—the true old forest wood, still maintained 
in Northamptonshire—that open below and between them, dotted 
with deer, and overshadowed here and there by some stately oak 
or beech, “sentinels” of the closer ranks; the broad turf 
“ walks” (again a forest term), and the air of repose and seclusion 
that rests on the whole scene, combine to produce an impression 
well in keeping with the associations of the place, and with the 
special treasures which the house contains. Ben Jonson, and the 
masque with which he greeted the Queen of James I. and Prince 
Henry, when, on their first journey from Scotland, they entered 
the domain of Althorp— 

This is Cyparissus’ face! 

And the dame hath Syrinx grace! 
O that Pan were now in place ! 
Sure they are of heavenly race ; 


Waller, and Sacharissa, who lies buried in the little church at the 
head of the park— 

Ye lofty beeches! tell this matchless dame, 

That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It could not equalize the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled in 'my heart ; 


and Edmund Spenser, whose Faery Queene Gibbon exhorts the 
lords of Althorp to “ consider as the most precious jewel of their 
coronet ”"—these are the names and memories which first occur to us 
as we look down from the higher ground on the somewhat ordi- 
nary mansion. ‘The nobility of the Spencers,” in Gibbon’s words, 
“has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of Marl- 
borough”; and there has been no lack of distinguished personages 
in their immediate line who have shone alike in camp and Court. 
Yet the agsoeiations of Althorp are hardly so much with public 


life as with “retired leisure,” and with the calm delights of such a _ 
. wast “ Paradyse of Bokes”as only the enthusiasm ofa Dibdin could 


fairly describe. More than fifty thousand volumes are arranged in 
the rooms assigned to them. ‘The number alone probably exceeds 
that of any other private library in the world; but when the ex- 
treme rarity and the admirable condition of most of the books‘are 
considered, it may be added that very few public collections equal, 
or even approach, it in some of the most important departments. 

Althorp is hardly an imposing mansion. Mrs. Jameson de- 
scribed it as having “a look of compactness and comfort without 

retension,” and perhaps this is the utmost that can be said for it. 

he house was cased with a whitish brick by the second Earl, the 
collector of the library ; and of late years a building has been added 
which brings the great library more into keeping with the rest, but 
does not alter the general contour. Yet the house has really 
grown out of that built by Sir John Spencer, the great sheep- 
owner, early in the sixteenth century. It contains portions of this 
date, and successive owners have left their marks within and about 
it. The great staircase, and probably the picture-gallery, remain as 
they were planned by “Sacharissa,” Dorothy Sidney, the wife and 
soon the widow of the first Spencer Earl of Sunderland, who fell 
at Newbury. In order to make them, she enclosed the inner 
court of the Tudor house. Her son, the second Earl, made 
further changes; and Evelyn, who was a great friend of the 
Countess, and who frequently visited Althorp, describes it as “a 
noble, uniform pile, in the shape of a half H.... The hall is 
well; the staircase excellent; the rooms of state, galleries, offices, 
and furniture, such as may become a great prince.” This second 
Earl was the “ unprincipled and faithless politician” who figures 
in Macaulay's History, constant through all the vicissitudes of his 
life to three objects only—to be safe, rich, and great. William 
visited him at Althorp in 1695; and “all Northamptonshire 
crowded to kiss the royal hand in that fine gallery which had been 
embellished by the pencil of Vandyck and made classical by the 
muse of Waller.” The second Earl Spencer told Dr. Dibdin that 
he had talked with an old woman at Althorp who had a perfect 
recollection of this visit, and described the royal bodyguard as she 
saw them with their drawn swords, in the square before the house. 
This indeed is a tradition which Mr. Thoms would find no diffi- 
culty in accepting. It is only within the last twenty years that 
persons have passed away who had talked to those who had 
witnessed the landing of the “ Deliverer,” and his march inland 
from Tor Bay. 

Pictures and portraits are scattered through all the rooms at 
Althorp; but the most important of the latter are assembled on 
the staircase—which is really “ excellent “—and in the long gallery. 
Fronting each other, on the upper part of the staircase, are two very 
remarkable portraits, each a full length, of the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire, born a Spencer. One of these is by Reynolds, the 
other by Gainsborough. Such an opportunity of comparing the work 
of Sir Joshua with that of “the man in Cavendish Square” is 
rarely afforded. It is hard to say which portrait is the more 
graceful. We turn from one to the other, and after the fiftieth 
comparison are compelled to admit that both deserve the crown. 
Here we are more strictly within the domain of art. Passing into 
the great gallery we are in that of history as well, and are made 
at once to feel how closely the older houses of Northamptonshire 
have been associated with the general history of the country. 
Here is a long series of Spencers, beginning with Sir John 
of the sixteenth century—a stout, bluff-faced personage—who was 
the first owner of Althorp, and whose sheep, according to the local 
tradition, never numbered 20,000, though the flock constantly rose 
to 19,999. He is followed by the first baron, so created by 
James I. after the reception of the Queen and Prince at Althorp; 
his grandson, created Earl of Sunderland by Charles L, in 
whose cause he fell at the age of twenty-three in the battle 
of Newbury; the second Earl, dark and with a gloomy ex- 
pression, painted at full length by Carlo Maratti, and also by 
Sir Peter Lely; the founder of the library, and the “ Lord 
Althorp” of the first Reform Bill. These are among the most 
noticeable of the family portraits; unless we include with 
them Kneller’s Duchess Sarah of Marlborough—young, beautiful, 


and haughty—or her husband, the great Duke, by some unknown 
artist, said however to have been the favourite portrait of the 
Duchess ; who, having had her husband painted as the “ hand- 
somest fair man” in England, resolved that he should also 
appear as the “handsomest brown man”; and this picture ac- 
cordingly represents him with a darker complexion than usual, 
and wearing a dark wig. But each lord of Althorp, active 
in public life, gathered about him the “ presentments” of the 
great men of his time; and the gallery is in truth, as 
Walpole fantastically described it, “an enchanted scene, endeared 
by « thousand circumstances of history and art to the pensive 
spectator.” No period of English history, from the time of 
Henry VIIT. to our own day, is unrepresented. Elizabeth’s great 
statesmen look out from their stiff panels. Vandyck’s stately full- 
lengths seem ready to step forth from their canvasses; and the 


beauties of Grammont languish along the walls in the most flowing 
déshabille of Sir Peter Lely. The famous Vandyck in which 
_ George Digby, second Earl of Bristol, and William Russell, after- 
wards the first Duke of Bedford, are represented together, is no 
, doubt that to which Macaulay specially refers. It is one of the 
| finest Vandycks in this country, and would alone be sufficient to 
| make the reputation of any gallery ; as this gallery would of itself . 
| sufficiently distinguish the house, did we not know that the chief 
treasures of pe | are yet rarer and more costly. 
To most of us the great “Spencerian” library, which Dibdin 
has described in so many tomes, and on which he has lavished 
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his most ecstatic epithets and his largest type, is scarcely a reality. 
It cannot in the nature of things be thrown open to the world 
after the fashion of a picture-gallery or a museum of natural his- 
tory. Not many strangers pass through the rooms which contain 
it ; and fewer still (unless under special circumstances) have had 
the privilege of holding in their own hands the famous Decamerone 
or the Boke of Chess. The first Spencerian library—that which 
Macaulay describes Lord Spencer, son of the second Earl of 
Sunderland, as collecting, “while other heirs of noble houses were 
inspecting patterns of Steinkirks and sword-knots, dangling after 
actresses or betting on fighting-cocks,” passed to Blenheim, and 
became the foundation of the collection there. It had been pledged 
to the Duke, the father-in-law of Lord Spencer, for a sum of 
10,000/.; and when the second Earl Spencer (who represented 
the younger branch, made by Duchess Sarah equal in wealth to 
the elder, which inherited Blenheim) began to form his library, he 
found nothing at Althorp beyond the ordinary book collection 
of a large country house. How the “ bokes” were gathered; how 
a of the great library of President de Thou found its way to 

jpencer House; how treasure after treasure—tall copies, uncut 
copies, unique copies—passed day by day into this vast assem- 
blage ; how Charles Lewis was busied day and night in retouching 
old bindings, and in decorating the rare tomes of Caxton and 
Wynkyn de Worde with the choicest specimens of “ bibliope- 
gistic ” art—all this may be read in the pages of Dibdin. Many of 
the rarer books remained for a long time at Spencer House in St. 
James’s Place. All have now been removed to Althorp; and the 
heart of the true bibliomaniac (if such a being still linger in the 
world) must burn within him as he paces room after room lined 
with such treasures as no other chateau in the world can show. 
One Caxton elsewhere is precious. Here are dozens; and the 
history and development of the “ars impressoria” is nowhere else 
to be followed so clearly. The boolis moreover are lodged as they 
should be, not in a vast dreary apartment, rarely entered and little 
attractive, but in a series of rooms opening one into another on the 
ground-floor of the mansion, thoroughly comfortable, and in daily 
use. Here and there a portrait, or some picture of unusual excel- 
lence, breaks the line of the cases. All the books are richly and 
appropriately habited, and cast what Dibdin well calls a “ heart- 
warming glow ” throughout the long range of apartments—so long, 
that as the same ingenious writer suggests, ‘a Shetland pony 
might be conveniently kept, in ready caparison, to carry the more 
delicate visitor from one extremity to another.” One room, of 
which the dimensions are by no means small, is devoted to books 
— before 1500. Here are Aldines of the greatest beauty, and 

ere the long rows of Caxtons, Pynsons, and De Wordes “ bend 
the groaning shelves,” and strike the most hardened collector 
with wonder. Here too is the celebrated Valdarfer Boccaccio, 
bought by the Marquis of Blandford at the Roxburghe 
sale for 2,260/., the largest sum ever given for a_ single 
volume—or indeed for any book except the Mazarine Bible in 
two volumes, which at the sale of the Perkins Library in June, 
1873, brought 2,690/. The great sum given by Lord Blandford for 
the Boccaccio was owing to the zeal of his rival, Lord Spencer ; 
who subsequently acquired the precious volume for the compara- 
tively moderate price of 918/. The book is certainly a beautiful 
one, and in the finest condition; yet, in spite of Dr. Dibdin, the 
green morocco of Charles Lewis, sprinkled with gold ornaments, 
and bearing the arms of the Duke of Roxburghe, and of Earl 
Spencer, seems hardly the most fitting dress for it. It recalls too 
much the fierce struggle of the auction lists. This, and the other 
treasures of the “old book room ” as it is called, are more carefully 
protected than the rest of the library. But there is a general rule that 
no book may be taken down save by the librarian, who is assisted 
by an excellent catalogue, in many small volumes, arranged in a 
cabinet. Each book there entered has its number, referring to a 
large general volume, which gives its situation in the library, so 
that it can be found at once. 

It is difficult to tear oneself from such a library, which, like 
Prospero’s, ‘ were dukedom large enough” for the true student. 
But the park and the church should both be visited, and that not 
hastily. The flower-garden at the side of the house occupies the 
site of the bowling-green on which King Charles, who was in the 
habit of riding over from Holdenby, was playing when news was 
brought that a party of horse, “obscurely headed,” was in sight; 
and the King instantly returned to Holdenby, to fall into the 
arms of Cornet Joyce. The towers of Holdenby were then within 
sight from Althorp. But the woods of successive planters have 
grown up to ne ie view, and to afford a pleasanter and 
richer home scene. These planters have in most instances com- 
memorated the date of their work by tablets and inscriptions, the 
“only instance,” says Evelyn, “I know of the like in‘cur country.” 
The earliest dates are 1567 and 1568; and a long walk towards 
the church leads through a wood planted by Sir William Spencer 
in 1624. On the reverse of the stone which records this 
are the words “ Up and bee doing and God will prosper.” It 
is interesting to compare the size and growth of the trees with 
the dates at which we thus know that they were planted. They 
are for the most part beech and elm; but many venerable oaks, 
older than the first recorded date of planting, shade the higher 
part of the ground, about the church of Great Brington. Here, 
—— into the churchyard, a view ome before us which would 

striking anywhere, but which in Northamptonshire is so pic- 
turesque as to be hardly consistent with due respectability. There 
is no spot like it in county; and the broken, wooded valley 
might belong to Somersetshire or to Devon. The church is full of 


Spencer monuments, illustrating, no less than the portraits in the 
gallery, the changes of art and of fashion. Therearlier effigies are 
accommodated in a fashion which is happily rare. They are helf 
covered as they lie on their high canopied tombs with a species 
of heraldic counterpane, duly turned back at the top, and adorned 
all over with divers shields and blazonings. The effect is not 
pleasing; and the later Chantrey. figures, although the works of 
that sculptor generally find a more appropriate home in a great hall 
or public building than in a church, indicate a return to a far 
better and higher feeling. 


THE TIMES ON ELECTION OF BISHOPS. 


ik is plain that Sir William Harcourt has his admirers and 
imitators. We stumbled some time back upon a paper which 
thought that “the late Solicitor-General” had altogether routed 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hardy, and everybody else, and had, notwith- 
standing his own disclaimer, displayed a most remarkable know- 
ledge of canon law. The affectation of ignorance one day and the 
affectation of knowledge the next certainly seems to pay, and it is 
no wonder if others take up the same line. Such a one showed 
himself in the Times a few days back on the occasion of the late 
election of a Protestant Bishop of Kilmore. To the ordinary mind 
such en election might seem to be of great importance to those who 
are immediately concerned, but not to be specially exciting to eny- 
body else, and certainly not to be remarkably strange or remari- 
ably funny. But the Zimes appears to have looked on it as 
being somehow a grand opportunity at once for the display of 
fun and for the affectation of ignorance. To us it seems not 
at all wonderful that, in an established Church, the appoint- 
ment of Bishops should, formally or practically, rest with the 
civil power. It seems just as little wonderful that, in a Church 
which is not established, Bishops should be appointed invsome 
other way, and election by the clergy and people of the diezese. 
appears, to say the least, as obvious a way as any other. To 
the Times the notion of a Bishop being elected at all scents 
something inherently funny, something so strange that the 7vmes 
cannot make it out. It would hardly have done to say that 
such a thing had never before been heard of in the whole history 
of Christendom. It would hardly have done to say that it 
was nowhere heard of among Protestant English-speaking Churches 
at thismoment. That would have been a feat beyond even the 7%¥incs 
or its model. No ignorance of canon law or of ecclesiastical history 
could go quite so far as that. No doubt, if we accept the opinion 
of Sir William Harcourt, ignorance on such matters is highly 
creditable; still there are bounds to ignorance as there are to 
knowledge. Even the genius of Sir William Harcourt or of his 
follower in the Times could hardly, by any amount of striving, 
reach such a degree of ignorance as to think that the free election 
of a Bishop was a thing never heard of before the disestablishment 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland. Even among the correspondents 
of the Times there must lurk unseen Gladstones or Hardies ready 
to expound such a matter as this. Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall, for 
instance, who is always so willing to inform the public, whether 
about the sports of the amphitheatre or about the bishopric of 
Dorchester, would doubtless be ready to write sometliing about the 
disturbances at Rome at the time df the election of Pope Damasus. 
And some travelled correspondent might be willing to stoop to the 
humbler fact that Bishops are“at this day freely elected in the 
‘piscopal Churches of Scotland, of the United States, and of some 
of the Colonies. But the 7vmes must have its joke, notwithstand- 
ing the facts; so, as the facts could not be denied, they had to be 
bundled into a corner. To throw facts aside in this way as insig- 
nificant or unintelligible is much grander than to take no notice of 
them at all. It unites the display of knowledge and the display 
of ignorance ; it is as much as to say, what is surely a fine thing 
to be able to say, that we know enough about the matter to know 
that there is nothing worth knowing. There must be people who 
see something tine in such talk as the following, otherwise it would 
not pay to talk it:— 

True, we are all aware—at least, it is reported to us—that there is an 
Episcopal Church north of the Tweed which elects its Bishops. But that we 
all believe to be a poor, struggling, provisional makeshift, and not an alto- 
gether serious affair. There is hardly a city in the Archipelago, in Syria, 
or in Mesopotamia that has not half a dozen rival Churches, each with its 
Patriarch, Primate, Archbishop, and Bishops—on paper all as good as he of 
Canterbury, or he of Durham. That there is such a Limbo, and that in it 
there may be a Scotch Episcopacy, we all know ; but that does not help the 
English mind one step to the imagination of an Episcopal Election south of 
the Tweed. ‘The elections of Canadian and some other varieties of Colonial 
and American Bishops are equally beyond the range of the ordinary English 
understanding and experience. 


There is something mighty grand in the burly prosperity which 
looks down upon a Church—or most likely upon anything else— 
because it is “poor and struggling,” with such utter scorn that it 
can hardly take the trouble to ‘know whether there is such a poor, 
struggling thing or not. But we should like to know what idea the 
writer attached to the words “ provisional makeshift,” as applied 
to the Scottish Episcopal Church. Most likely he merely thought 
that they sounded big and contemptuous, and did not stop to 
think whether they meant anything or not. In thecommon use of 
words, a “ provisional makeshift,” say a provisional government, 
or any other thing that is provisional, means something which 
is meant to last only till something else is ready. The 7imes there- 
fore looks forward to a day when this poor, strugglipg Church, 
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which provisionally elects its Bishops, will change into something 
else, perhaps into a rich, prosperous Church, which has its Bishops 
appointed in some other way. We see no reason to expect 
anything of the kind; but the Tvmes clearly does, or else it 
simply talks nonsense. But at any rate the Times looks at 
anything poor and struggling as “not an altogether serious 
affair.” We have no doubt that many people in Jerusalem and 
Rome and Mecca, prosperous people who were not themselves 
poor or struggling, talked in just this kind of way about certain 
stages both of Christianity and of Mahometanism. As long as 
nobody believed but Khadijah and Ali, Islam must have looked 
very much like “not an altogether serious affair.” Then, stirred 
ap perhaps by the visit of the Jacobite Patriarch, the Times goes 
on to talk about the East, to bring in the sweet word Meso- 
potamia, and to back it up by that other sweet word 
Archipelago, which is only one syllable shorter. Then it goes on by 
some strange process of geography to hint that a Scottish episcopacy 
may be somewhere in these parts, somewhere in the Archipelago, 
Syria, or Mesopotamia. But why the fact that Bishops can he 
freely elected in Scotland “does not help the English mind one 
step to the imagination of an Episcopal Election south of the 
Tweed,” the Times does not explain, and we certainly cannot 
guess, ds little can we guess why the elections of Colonial and 
American Bishops are “ beyond the range of the ordinary English 
understanding and experience.” The Times says so, and that is 
all. Anything to which we are not personally used may be said 
to be beyond the range of our experience, but why is it beyond 
the range of our understanding? Why should a thing which can 
be easily done in Scotland, Canada, and the United States be 
thought so very mysterious in England? There may be very good 
reasons for not doing the same thing in England, but it ean hardly 
be a thing which Englishmen are unable even to understand. 
Really the ordinary Enzlishman is not such a fool as the Times 
makes him out. And the puzzle is heightened when we find that 
the thing which is so mysterious when done in Canada and Scot- 
land becomes at once intelligible as soon as it is done in Iveland. 
This is fairly beyond us. Americans, Canadians, Scotchmen, have 
all doubiless points in which they differ from Englishmen. But 
we should have thought that the ways of Scotchmen, of Canadians, 
even of Americans, were all of them easier for an Englishman to 
understand than the ways of Irishmen. 

Funnily enough, in the next article we light, by a cross reading, 
on the words “ After all, Canadians are but Englishmen ”“—these 
very Canadians whose ecclesiastical doings we ave told are unin- 
telligible to the ordinary English understanding. So, in the 
very article about election of Bishops we read, a little way above 
the passage which we quoted, that “the bare idea of a real Epis- 
copal Election in this country is monstrous and impossible—till it 
is tried.” The Jimes itself therefore implies that, if tried, it might 
not turn out to be either monstrous or impossible. ow all these 
statements are to *’e reconciled, perhaps the Times knows; we do 
not. [But perhaps we have done the article injustice by plunging 
into the middle of it. It was in the middle that we found that 
very remarkable estimate of the ordinary English understanding, 
and that very remarkable piece of geography which placed the 
Scottish Episcopacy somewhere in the Archipelago, Syria, or 
Mesopotamia. Let us try even now whether any light can be got 
by going back to the beginning. There, after being told that the 
election was involved in Disestablishment, and after hearing the 
Times add, as with a sigh, “There was no help for it,” we 
read :— 

But the whole idea of a Bishop in this part of the island is that he is from 
without as regards the diocese he is to govern, and also from above it—as far 
above it as the furmation of society will allow. As he can no longer come 
from the Holy City, whether that of the East or that of Rome, he is nominated 
by the voice of Heaven, as expressed by the voice of the people, sublimated 
and distilled through all possible stages of election and selection. 


As far as the words “to govern,” this gives us a kind of idea; the 
rest is as far beyond our understanding as the idea of electing a 
Bishop is said to be to that of most of our countrymen. “ As far 
above it as the formation of society will allow.” What does this 
mean? We have read it twice or thrice without finding out. 
Then what is all this about the Holy City of the East whence 
Bishops can no longer come? Does the Times fancy that there 
ever was a time when English Bishops commonly came from Jeru- 
salem? The sublimated and distilled voice of Lleaven—have our 
chemists learned how to distil a voice ?—is explained in the next 
sentence to mean the voice of the Prime Minister. Some way on 
we get the following burst, not about Lishops, but about things 
in general :— 

Everything good in this country, so we think, drops from the clouds or 
springs from the fouhdations of earth and time. We love to think our faith 

rimitive, our gentry Norman, owr Queen a daughter of Odin, our customs 

yperborean, our Constitution a miracle, and our hierarchy traceable as tar 
up or down as we can stretch our minds to. 
When the Times shall have explained to us what are “ the founda- 
tions of earth and time,” whether they are an elephant or a tortoise, 
or anything else, we will try to make out something about “ primi- 
tive faith,” “Norman gentry,” and “ Hyperborean customs,” the last 
at least of which, one might have thought, were quite “ beyond the 
range of th; ordinary English understanding and experience.” 
Then too, when we know the “foundation of time,” we may be 
able to guess how far “up and down” the Times “ can stretch its 
mind to,” for the purpose of tracing a hierarchy. As for the 
“daughter of Odin,” there surely comes a touch of the grand 
Berserker rage which is not unknown to us. Where so many 


things are above us, it isa comfort to light on something within 
the reach of our faculties, and to be able to protest against 
English Woden being shorn of his English W. 

We agree with the Times that the free election of an Trish 
Bishop is.a thing to be heard of “not without emotion.” Lut, 
without the help of the 7imes, our emotions at such an event would 
hardly have carried us back to Woden; still less would they have 
carried us away to Mesopotamia and the Hyperboreans. 


AN ALPINE PLAYGROUND GCF THE FUTURE. 


\ TE are inclined to take it as a sign of the times and an omen 

of the future that the Honorary Secretary of the Alpine 
Club writes an exciting letter in praise of mountaineering in the 
Caucasus. We do not say that it necessarily proves anything, 
and we are aware that different commentators may interpret it 
differently. The most ardent of mountaineers may be the most 
catholic in their tastes, and a passion for the particular peaks on 
which a man has raised an Alpine reputation may only prompt him 
to a faithless adoration of further, if not fairer, rivals. Cynics may 
suggest, moreover, that an eminent Alpine Clubman recommend- 
ing outsiders to disport themselves anywhere else than in Switzer- 
land reminds one of the fisherman who praises any stream but that 
to which he habitually resorts, or the belated tourist who recom- 
mends to the companions of his journey all the hotels in the place of 
their destination except the hostelry which he is bound for himself. 
For ourselves we are content to reed Mr. Moore’s letter in its plain 
sense, and we believe that those who may seek for hidden mean- 
ings in it will give themselves very unnecessary trouble. It is 
certain that the mountain “ playground of Europe ” is becoming 
far too overcrowded to be pleasant, and those who knew and 
appreciated it 2s it once was may well be tempted to turn towards 
untrodden summits and virgin glaciers now that they are elbowed 
at every turn. It is true that there are obvious advantages in 
the railways, diligence roads, and mule tracks which laud you 
easily at central starting points; in the profusion of snug hotels 
where you may fortily yourself for a formidable expedition, or 
recruit your exhaustion after its fatigues; and where the worst 
misfortune that can possibly befal you is a bad bottle of wine 
or an overcharge in the bill, And advantages of this kind 
will be brought specialiy home to one after listening to what Mr. 
Moore has to tell us of the deficiencies in accommodation which 
he had to put up with in the Caucasus. But, on the other 
hand, when you break away for your autumn holiday from 
the wearing monotony of everyday life, nothing can be more 
disappointing than to tind yourself haunted by the most objection- 
able bugbears of our home civilization. Even confirmed Sybuarites 
are willing to rough it for a time, when they can console them- 
selves through a period of sutlering with the hope of once again 
finding enjoyment in the luxuries that have long palled upon 
them from habitual use; while the more fortunate mortals 
who have a superabundance of strength and animal spirits are 
brought almest to loathe those comforts of existence which 
entangle them everywhere among swarms of cockneys. The 
people who are weatherbound at Chamouni, Zermatt, or other 
climbing centres, are ravenous after the passing gossip of the day, 
especially when it has reference to the mountains that overhang 
them. If the visitor has any kind of mountaineering reputation, 
he finds that it has preceded him and advertised his arrival. His 
intentions have been betrayed by his coming in the company of the 
well-known guide whom he has attached to his person by a retaining 
fee ; or else it is his package of ropes and ice-axes that has gained 
him ephemeral notoriety sorely against his will. It pays the 
natives of the place to parade him before the travelling public. 
The landlord and the waiters point at him behind his back ; people 
lay their heads together and whisper about him as he sits 
at the table-d’hote, or observe with anxious sympathy the atten- 
tion he pays to the barometer. True, he may give them the 
slip in the early morning, when he makes his start for the 
recesses of the palaces of nature at an hour when all his curious 
fellow-lodgers are still slumbering peacefully. But the moment 
that the world is up and about again it does its best to make up 
for neglected opportunities, taking up the chase where it left it 
off the evening before. If the climber’s movements on the ice are 
visible from the village or any rising ground in its neighbourhood, 
they concentraie the attention of all the idlers. All the telesecpes 
are pointed to the sparkling snow-slopes ; his progress is followed 
step by step; his failure would be noted and discussed, as his 
success makes him more a lion than ever. If he returns in the 
evening to the place he started from, his arrival is ceremoniously 
féted by the local syndicate, and he must sneak away to his bath 
and the supper-table through a shower of fireworks which will 
probably figure in his bill. 

Rather than submit to the penalties of fame in this offensive 
and by no means economical shape, we can conceive the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of the Alps taking refuge in the Caucasus or 
anywhere else. In the Caucasus, moreover, there is undoubtedly 
a very great deal to attract adventurous spirits and amateurs of 
magnificent nature. There are peaks that are loftier than the 
summit of Mont blanc, and apparently to the full as hard of access 
as the Matterhorn. There are glaciers that, as we fancy, dwarf 
the vast area of the Aletsch, and icy staircases that are quite as 
formidable as that which leads up to the Col de Géant, Further, 
there is the incalculable charm of moving about everywhere among 
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the mysteries of the unknown—imysteries which must give a zest 
for many a year to come to the mountain scrambles that may be 
undertaken in those parts. In Switzerland all the best things have 
been done already, and duly chronicled in history or romance. There 
is not a conspicuous peak that has not been trodden by daring 
feet; scarcely a col that has not been crossed or a glacier 
cataract that has not been scaled. High-level routes have been 
uzzled out where night after night you must seek shelter among 
couldn or under the lee of an ice-wall, or at all events house 
ourself in a chalet. Men have bid for fame and excitement 
y striving to improve on the feats of their predecessors in 
performing awkward expeditions against time or with hali-allow- 
ance of guides, or even in some instances without guides of 
any kind. In the Caucasus Kasbek and Elburz have indeed been 
ascended, but only from particular points of departure, and else- 
where the explorer is always pretty sure to be the first on the 
ground. There must be an extraordinary fascination in climbing 
when you Imow nothing of the magnificence of the pros- 
pects that await you, but are only certain that you will be 
the first who has appreciated their beauties. Nor are the 
valleys and the lower ranges less interesting in their way than 
the giant mountains which dominate them, and down among those 
valleys you can vary your mode of travelling agreeably. The 
dividing ridges are crossed everywhere by low grass passes, 
whence you can look up to the perpetually changing views of a grand 
mountain panorama, and the road leads you through a charm- 
ing variety of landscape among the flocks and herds of a pastoral 
ople. The inhabitants of the Caucasus resemble the Spaniards 
in one respect—they always move about on horseback themselves, 
nor can they understand any one else going on foot by choice. Of 
course they will have to reconcile themselves in time to the odd 
tastes of their English visitors, and doubtless they will do so readily 
enough when the office of guide to their higher mountains becomes 
a recognized and profitable calling. But in the meantime their 
visitors will gain by taking a hint from their habits, and by hiring 
the clever and spirited little horses of the country to carry them 
pleasantly from point to point. Many a Swiss traveller has 
grumbled at being dragged along mountainous lines of route, like 
that of the Rhone valley, in the interior of overloaded diligences, 
or in the stuffy compartments of slow railway trains. Le 
has found it vexatious, in making his way to some headquarter 
like Zermatt, to have to choose between plodding on foot along the 
carriage-road, or being slowly dragged up against the collar in a 
char-a-bane at walking pace. In the Caucasus he may literally 
indulge himself in the poetry of motion, cantering on the springy 
turf among the flocks that are browsing on the spurs of the snowy 
mountains. 

Per contra, as they say in the City, we must in common can- 
dour take a look at the reverse side of the picture, although it 
may be considered attractive or the opposite according to the 
tastes and training of different explorers. We have spoken of 
the lack of houses of entertainment of any kind, compelling the 
traveller to throw himself on the hospitality of the villagers, 
and, whether he likes it or not, to pursue a course of studies 
in the native character. In Switzerland you know exactly 
what you have to expect in that way; when you are in doubt 
you may consult the guide-books. There are hotels where you 
will be made comfortable and treated fairly. There are other 
hotels where you are taken in and done for. The bulk of the 
classes whose services you have occasion to retain have been 
shamefully demoralized by the influx of tourists, although there 
is a certain number of honourable guides who are like “gold as 
has passed the furnage,” as Mrs. Harris said of Mrs. Gamp. In 
the Caucasus, as yet at least, your reception in any particular 
village seems to much more a matter of lottery than the 
scenery which you have set out to investigate. In the latter case, 
weather permitting, you are sure to be gratified more or less ; in the 
former, it is far from certain that you will be equally well satisfied. 
One set of villagers put strangers to ransom in the most remorseless 
fashion, and are said to have so little idea of our beautiful system 
of credit that they will not even part with an egg without actually 
receiving the coin it costs in exchange for it; while their neigh- 
bours in the next valley insist on entertaining you gratis, and only 
consent to be remunerated at your departure if you are at 
extreme pains to save their susceptibilities. On the whole, 
however, it would appear that this generous hospitality is 
the exception. In most places Mr. Moore found it hard work 
to bargain for porters, and harder still to coax them along 
when they were caught. Guides they can scarcely be called, 
for, as the mountaineers are an equestrian race, and indis- 

to unnecessary pedestrian exercise, we may presume that 
they seldom venture on their own account above the passes 
which they must travel in the way of business. There is no 
doubt that, as Mr. Moore says, the ardent English mountaineer 
is likely enough to be a with the country as things are 
there at present. The ambitious Alpine man is willing to make 
any reasonable effort to achieve some deed that will redound to his 
glory; he is perhaps ready even to run unreasonable risks, recon- 
ciling them to his conscience by the ingenious sophistry which he 
has cultivated. But his conscience will remonstrate when he is 
plainly trenching on the line that divides insanity from mere im- 
prudence. Thus a may be fairly accessible when you make 
your attack on it after due deliberation, from some established base 
of operations, accompanied by guides or attendants of good local 
experience, and with an ample supply of suitable provisions. But 
in the commonest prudence you must give it up as suicidal or 


impracticable if you can count on none of these necessary condi- 
tions in your favour. At the same time, we may be sure that 
districts like the Caucasus will be more and more visited as 
communications with the frontiers of Europe and Asia are made 
easier, and as Switzerland becomes more and more overrun, One 
man will attempt this undertaking, another man will succeed 
in that other; the inhabitants will gradually learn to appre- 
ciate the value of their visitors, and will exert themselves 
to help them out in their eccentric vagaries, Still, though 
Caucasia may be steadily reclaimed, it is never likely to lose 
a strong smack of savagery. In any case it is a long way 
removed from the head-quarters of all the Alpine Clubs. Its fierce 
inhabitants, used to handle the knife and the yataghan from time 
immemorial, are as little likely to be absolutely tamed as the desert 
descendants of Ishmael. It has been annexed, too, to the dominions 
of a line of military autocrats who are more likely perhaps than 
any other potentates to trouble the peace of Europe; so that even 
if it were situated as centrally as the Swiss Republic, hotel com- 
panies (limited) could hardly reckon with confidence on regular 
returns on the capital they might sink there. All the more on 
this account the country may be destined to come into fashion 
with the class of Englishmen who have the command of money, 
who can control their time, and who love to push mountaineering 
adventure beyond the limit of ordinary cockney travel. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


TIE agitation recently commenced for opening the Tower 
without payment on certain days may possibly be successful, 


but great difficulty will be found in carrying out any scheme for the - 


purpose. The present division of visitors into small parties is almost 
the only plan by which the public can be admitted to see a fortress 
filled with Government stores and containing many chambers which 
it would be hazardous to open to all comers. Whether Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon's description of the Tower as national property is 
more correct than his theory as to its antiquity we shall not 
attempt to determine. The nation has certainly great interest in 
its preservation as well as in securing the privilege of exploring it. 
Misleading and imperfectas the present system of showing it is, it 
must be regarded as an attempt, if no more, towards the education 
of the people in one particular. But very little addition to the 
intelligent visitor's stock of previous knowledge is to be gained by 
following a Beefeater. After a visit, if we turn to any of the 
authorities, and especially if we consult Mr. Clark’s valuable paper 
in Old London, it wiil probably be found that we have come 
away with a very inadequate impression of what the Tower really 
is, and have great difliculty in identifying the places he mentions, 
while in many cases we are quite unable to recognize them. The 
more we read of his paper, which is as complete as all the rest of 
his work, the more we find we have missed. In fact anything so 
confusing to a person of ordinary intellectual capacity as a visit to 
the Tower can hardly be conceived. Nor does the kind proposal 
of Mr. Dixon to conduct a party offer to such a one any very dis- 
tinct hope of a clearer mind. 

The visitor under the present arrangements is first ushered into 
a place very like a railway station, on Tower Hill. There he takes 
his tickets, declines to buy photographs, eats buns, and otherwise 
passes the time till he is summoned to follow the warder. Parties 
are always constituted in much the same manner. Two or three 
foreigners, who, though they may understand English, are puzzled 
at Scotch, and find it impossible to reconcile what they hear with 
what they read in their guide-books; a soldier or two—soldiers 
are very fond of the Tower; a few confiding persons who 
listen to everything they are told by the Beefeater; and, on 
most occasions, a young gentleman who knows better than the 
guide, and argues or asks awkward questions—such is the 
party, with the usual addition of a baby in arms, which cries 
at inopportune moments, and perhaps some ladies, who neither 
listen themselves nor care if their conversation prevents 
others from hearing. The party first passes through several 
archways, and at the last of them is informed that the build- 
ing overhead is named the Bloody Tower because there the 
children of Edward IV. were smothered—a reason which is not 
very satisfactory, and is more appropriate perhaps to the cireum- 
stances traditionally connected with the Sak of Henry VI. in 
the adjoining building. Some dismounted cannon are next passed, 
and the visitors enter the Horse Armoury, where a rival party is 
encountered, and both have the advantage of hearing two warders 
discoursing at the same time, and usually derive most information 
from the speaker who is endowed with the loudest voice. In one 
or two particulars the older visitors observe changes. The Beef- 
eaters no longer wear the picturesque Tudor costume. Their dress 
has lately been assimilated to that of a recruiting sergeant. In 
the Armoury too the old lnbels are no longer to be seen. Instead 
of every mailed knight bearing the name of a king, beginning with 
Richard Coeur de Lion himself, the various suits have been named 
with some regard to historical accuracy, and the sightseer is per- 
haps disappointed to find how little of it is older than the fifteenth 
century. He next mounts to Queen Elizabeth's Armoury, remark- 
ing on his way that, to judge by his efligy here, James IL. went 


into battle wearing something very like spectacles, and mounted , 


on a cream-coloured horse. Upstairs he finds a tigure of Queen 
Elizabeth, with a page leading her horse to St. Paul's, a view of 
which is painted in the backgro 


und, The unity of the piece is. 
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rather disturbed by the instruments of torture in the foreground, 
and the axe and block with which the same Queen's mother ‘is 
said to have met her death, though, according to all authorities, 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded with a sword. ‘ Time was that visitors 
were allowed to lay their heads on the block and to finger the edge 
of the axe. The loss of such a privilege may in part be compen- 
sated by doubts of the authenticity of the implements, of which 
even the Beefeater is sceptical. Perhaps if Mr. Dixon’ gains his 
point, this and other favours of the kind will be restored to the 
people, including permission to kiss the scavenger’s daughter and 
to try on the iron collar, which are surely also a part of the national 
property. 

Visitors next descend through the Horse Armoury, and, passing 
out into the court again, enter the White Tower by a modern 
staircase. Behind it in the wall the bones of the Princes were dis- 
coverel in 1673. Suddenly they find themselves in the chapel of 
St. John, which, to their astonishment, looks as if it were only a 
few weeks old. After leaving the chapel, the unfortunate sightseer 
is conducted, for a weary ten minutes, through a labyrinth of 
artillery. Swords twisted into laurel wreaths, gun-locks into olives 
and acorns, trophies of small-arms, including the wedding cake of 
the Prince of Wales in bayonets upside down, and many other 
subtilties more or less intricate, not only disguise the walls and 
roof which he wants to see, but offer him an opportunity of testing by 
experience the feelings of Damocles, which he may have been quite 
willing to take on trust. There is next an upward climb through 
a newel into another series of similarly decorated apartments, and 
then a wild plunge downward, followed suddenly by an escape 
into the open air, and a vision of barracks, with a squad of recruits 
drilling in the court. The visitor has now done the White Tower. 

It would be tiring to follow him through the Beauchamp 
Tower, where the wails of one chamber bear the inscribed stones 
collected from all the prisons—an unfortunate arrangement 
depriving both the carvings removed and those which are in their 
own place of much of their value; or into the Wakefield Tower, 
where the regalia are now kept, and where all the traditional 
names of crown and sceptre, cup and spoon, are detailed to him. 
He emerzes on Tower Hill after a couple of hours of severe exer- 
cise, during which he has unquestionably found much to interest 
him; he has seen a great deal well worth seeing, and carries away 
vivid impressions of several historical events. He has been to a 
show, but it is a show not very different in character from that 
— in Baker Street. In some respects it isnot quite so good. 
Madame Tussaud would not have put Wellington’s uniform, 
or Wolfe's greatcoat, under a glass case, but upon a lay figure, to 
be seen and studied of all. As curiosities they do very well; as 
examples of costume they are useless. It must still be allowed 
that, with these and some other trifling exceptions, the Tower con- 
sidered 2s 2 mere show is rather superior to any exhibition of wax- 
works, even under present arrangements; but a majority of 
the sightseers who visit both places might not be found to agree 
in this view. Perhaps the appearance of Mr. Hepworth Dixon es 
showman will turn the scale. On the whole, the regular 
worshipper of relics has little to complain of at the Tower; he 
gets a very good share of enjoyment for his shilling or sixpence. 

But he has not seen the Tower. He has had no opportunity of 
studyins the construction and arrangement of the most perfect 
Norman keep in England; he has had no chance of examining the 
architecture and defensive features of a long line of Edwardian 
fortification; and if he is merely a relic-worshipper, he has not 
been allowed to stand by the graves of the illustrious victims 
whose sufferings and whose story have brought him there. The 
two most interesting things in the Tower, after the Donjon itself, 
are unquestionably the Church of St. Peter ad Vincula and the 
Lieutenant's Lodgings. Neither of them is shown. After the 
Beauchamp Tower, the upper and the lower floors of the Wakefield 
Tower and the so-called vaults under the White Tower where 
Guy Fawkes was contined, are of surpassing interest. They are 
not shown. And of what is shown the visitor carries away a most 
erroneous impression. fe has no means of knowing that the 
Horse Armoury is not a part of the building, but a mere le1n-to of 
modern construction. The entrance to Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury 
is by a window ; the apartment itself is the crypt of the chapel of St. 
John above. He is not told this, nor is he able to discover where 
the original entrance to the Keep is supposed to have been, and he 
may look for ,it in vain. Certain stereotyped stories are related 
to him. He hears of the execution of Queen Anne, and even 
of Lord Hastings, but he cannot of himself tell that in the 
chapel the body of Elizabeth of York lay in state in 1503, 
or that Richard II. formally resigned his crown in the 
Council Chamber. Indeed the Council Chamber itself is so 
disguised with trophies and stands of arms that it is not worth 
a visit. He may seek fruitlessly for the room from which Bishop 
Flambard let himself down, or for the sole remnant of Bishop 
Gundulph’s windows. Ie has no power of observing that the 
plan of the principal chambers is the same from basement to roof, or 
of seeing the party-walls which divide them. The light of nature 
will almost tell him that the windows are of Wren’s period, but 
how can he know that the roof and floor of every pc except 
the chapel, are of wood? To the ordinary sightseer these may be 
matters of small importance, but to the intelligent audience to 
which Mr. Dixon addresses himself they should be primary objects 
of inquiry. 

It may not be possible to open the Lieutenant’s house or the 
Church of St. Peter. But without them the Tower is deprived of 
two of its principal features. There remains little or nothing of 


the Palace, but the Lodgings are the s--ne of nearlyall ‘the most 
remarkable events which have taken place within the circuit of 
the walls for three hundred years. Here it was that the Lady 
Jane: stood at a window and saw the body of her husband 
carried past on its way from the. scaffold to the grave. . Here a 
littleslater, in the Council Chamber, which still. exists -intact, 
Guy- Fawkes was tortured in such a fashion that his groans have 
been said to haunt the room ‘ever since. From: another: part of 
the same buildings Lady Nithisdale rescued -her husband in 1715, 
and probably they were also used after the Forty-five, and were the 
scene of the extraordinary revelry of which Sir Walter Scott spealis, 
when, owing tothecare of theirfriends, the rebel lords were supplied 
with money and luxuries. The Governor's Lodgings communicated 
with the upper story of the Bloody Tower, from which Archbishop 
Laud: blessed Stratiord on his way to the block. They probably 
were also connected with the adjoining Wakefield: Tower, where 
Henry VI. is said to have been murdered, and a bridge crossed the 
roadway to St. Thomas’s Tower over the Traitors’ Gate, But 
many of the most interesting prisons have not been identified as 
yet. Whence was it that Lord Wintoun escaped after his friend 
Nithisdale? Lord de Ros does not tell us; nor where Sir 
Francis Burdett was lodged; nor do we know where Arthur 
Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, received the news of his liberation, 
when he was so overjoyed that he died on the spot. The details re- 
specting the place and manner of custody of Catherine Howard 
and her confidante, Lady Rochford, or of old Lady Salisbury, or of 
many another princely and noble victim, have still to be made 
public. Much has yet to be done of the kind which Mr. Clark has 
given us in his memoir. There are records in existence which 
would throw light on some of the darker scenes, and very obvious 
sources of information have by no means been exhausted. In many 
particulars information is still wanting. There is no available list 
of the Lieutenants or Governors. ‘That given by Lord de Ros only 
extends back to 1690. But, in truth, the full history of the Tower 
of London has yet to be written. ‘ 
The famous passage of: Macaulay in which he spealis of the 
Church of St. Peter is familiar to all, but what he calls the barba- 
yous stupidity which has transformed it into the likeness of « 
meeting-house has never, even in these restoring days, been 
rectified. There was some talk of a subscription to commemorate 
Burgoyne and his gallant son by such a work, but nothing seems 
to have been done. ‘The tragic interest of the place needs no 
recommendation. Most of the graves are well identified. Lord 
de Ros says that the body of Sir Walter Raleigh was laid there, but 
it is certain that he was buried in St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
Possibly a careful examination might show some remains of the 
building which stood on the same spot as early as the reign of 
King John. Edward III. made it a kind of collegiate church, 
with a dean and three canons, as the “royal free chapel of the 
King’s household within the Tower ”—a foundation suppressed 
under Edward VI., if indeed it was ever fully completed. It 
is at present a rectory, the precincts constituting a populous 
arish. 
. Getter information is at hand as to the Liberty of the Tower. 
James II. ordered an inquiry respecting it, the result of which is 
printed by Bayley, who also mentions how nearly the Great Fire 
approached the walls in 1666. All the houses on the ditch side 
were pulled down, and it is perhaps on this account that Tower 
Hill is now so clear; but even as lately as on the occasion of the 
execution of the Scotch lords, buildings existed which have since 
disappeared. Among the boundaries mention is made of Pye 
Corner; perhaps this was the place, rather than another place of 
the name near St. Sepulchre’s Church, which gave rise to a saying 
that the fire began in Pudding Lane and ended at Pie Corner. 


RESTAURANTS. 


NE characteristic of English manners and customs in the 
present day is a strange mixture of civilization and barbarism. 
This is an accident inseparable from an age of rapid progress, 
and rapid progress is the distinguishing mark of what a popular 
preacher contemptuously termed “this so-called nineteenth 
century.” It sets up new institutions in the place of old ones 
which it overturns with a sudden shock, affording no spare time 
to clear away their wreck. Sometimes it introduces its ideas with 
aslow, steady pressure, content to establish them’on a level equal to 
that of their predecessors, and trusting to the resistless force of time 
finally to establish their superiority. This force, however, works 
from the past as well as for the future, and old institutions have a 
store of strength which enables them to offer a sturdy resistance 
in their own defence. Thus, whether the establishment of inno- 
vations be violent or gradual, it is sure to be hampered with the 
weight of obstructions not wholly cleared away. This principle 
is nowadays exemplified in many matters which may be thought 
of greater moment, but hardly in any more strongly than in‘ those 
which concern the science of eating. We use the word science, 
although it is to be feared that much time must elapse before the 
majority of English people will think such a name fitly applied to 
such a subject. Herein lies the difference between the English 
and the French with other nations of the Continent. The English- 
man looks upon the provision of an adequate and proper supply of 
food for himself as a duty which it devolves upon him as a re- 
spectable member of society to fulfil. The Frenchman's gaiety 
and lightness of heart lead him to regard it as one of those happier 
necessities of life whiclr are capable of assuming the form of' a re- - 
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fined pleasure. For the care and attention which he bestows upon 
his dinner he is sneered at and denounced as greedy by his 
insular neighbour. But it is difficult to see why it is less greedy to 
be bent solely upon the devouring of a certain amount of food 
than to take thought also how such devouring may be rendered 
agreeable. There is a good maxim that whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. Little doubt can be entertained as to 
the fact that it is worth while to-eat. 

The conservative element of which we have spoken above mili- 
tates strongly against improvement in the art of cooking, and, 
which is more to our present purpose, of serving food. Professors 
of this art hailing from the country which practises it in perfection 
have been domiciled in England at clubs and great houses, and 
have written text-books and works of reference which have been 
widely read. One Englishman at least, the writer of “ Walker's 
Original,” has given to the world a dissertation which may claim 
to rank with the foremost of their productions. It must be said 
that in clubs and in some first-class places of entertainment the in- 
fluence of civilization has made itself felt. Elsewhere, however, 
the old leaven is still strong. A wonderful prejudice exists in the 
English mind in favour of what is called homely food and accom- 
modation. There never was a greater contradiction in terms than 
this. The name of home is well associated with the idea of com- 
fort. It would be difficult to point to a more uncomfortable form 
of entertainment than that which is usually thus designated. A 
bare floor, a small room divided off with wooden partitions, a 
violent odour and savour of cooking, these things are well enough 
as quaint diversions to a journey when found in a country inn by 
a tired traveller, but seem strangely out of place in the midst of 
a civilized capital. In the former case they bring with them a 
pleasant flavour of old times and associations, and soothe the 
traveller's fatigue by carrying him out of the hurrying whirl of the 
present into the quiet of the past. In the latter they bring added 
vexation and weariness of spirit to the professional man who is 
often fain to resort to them for want of any better means of re- 
freshment. With regard to dinner there is perhaps not much 
cause of complaint; for everybody nowadays belongs, or is supposed 
to belong, toa club where he can be decently and even luxuri- 
riously served. Dut there are few men who find it wise 
or convenient to go through the day without luncheon, and at the 
time for luncheon the man of law or of business is ordinarily out 
of reach of his club. Then it is that he is often forced to betake 
himself to those homely taverns the merits of which have been so 
perniciously over-rated. It is true that he can there obtain, 
in perfection so far as cooking is concerned, either of those 
two bulwarks of English cookery—a chop or a steak; but in 
order to do so he must for the time being return to the earliest 
and most barbarous instincts of his race, and become a predatory 
animal. So great is the demand for these estimable dishes, so 
small the space in which they are served, and so imsuflicient the 
service, that the obtaining of them is reduced to a question of 
skilful and watchful hunting. It is true that more modern places 
of entertainment with large rooms and carpeted floors have sprung 
up around these venerable institutions; but in them the same 
faults of service prevail. They manage to combine extreme 
slowness with an oppressively businesslike air. A dismal gloom 
hangs over the task, which should be a pleasure, of refreshment. 
One sighs for the gaiety and brightness of a Continental restaurant, 
which are nowhere to be found in London, 

It is probable that the system of club life established here is in 
a great measure answerable for the want of pleasant restaurants. 
In Continental towns clubs are places established for the purposes 
of reading, smoking, conversing, but not for that of eating. If 
they were, the restaurateur’s occupation would be to a great 
extent gone. Thus it may be urged in the defence of London 
that, as clubs exist in large and increasing numbers, there is 
no such necessity for the existence of restaurants as there 
is on the Continent. Yet, as a certain number of restaurants do 
exist here, there seems no reason why they should not copy the 
dexterous waiting and the clean and pretty appointments which 
distinguish the first-class Paris restaurant. That the same neat- 
ness and perfection do not penetrate to the lower strata of Paris 
eating-houses is proved by the story of the habitué of one of these 
who returned to his old haunt after an absence of some years. 
Having dined to his satisfaction, he called for a toothpick. The 
waiter was sorry to inform him that they kept none. The diner 
indignantly remonstrated, and pointed out that formerly these 
luxuries were always supplied. “ C'est vrai, monsieur,” replied the 
waiter, “mais figurez-vous la bassesse des hommes. On les 
emportait!” It is probable that such an incident as this could 
never occur even in an inferior London eating-house. The 
Englishman is accustomed to a great deal of noise, of inattention, 
and discomfort, but not to an utter want of cleanliness. He will 
submit meekly to a dingy tablecloth and an ill-polished glass, but 
not to the notion of such foul economy as 1s suggested oy the story 
just told. His ideas of home:y comfort may pe im reality 
thoroughly uncomfortable, but they will never pe thoroughly 
unclean. Ie will look, and that not unjustly, upon the sp.endour 
which is obtained by the sacrifice of individual tootapicks as a 
kind of whited sepulchre. Thus the certainty ot decency through- 
out the whole of our system may be set against the assurance of 
refined comfort in the first ranks of another. Yet when all has 
been said that can be said in favour ot the English system, the fact 
still remains that it is next to umpossib.e to ontain in a London 
restaurant that which can readi.y be optained in Contintental 
cities—a good luncheon or breakfast thoroughly well served. 


There is, however, in Great Britain at least one restaurant specially 
adapted for the needs of the many who eat luncheon, which may 
safely challenge comparison with the best of Continental establish- 
ments, The restaurant which is known as Lang’s in Glasgow is 
unique, and, as all unique things should be, perfect. It is in its 
way complete, polished, and well finished. It is —- that that 
which is absolutely wanting in London should be brought to 
absolute excellence in a Scotch city. Scotch cookery has often 
afforded matter for scorn to the fortunate inhabitant of the great 
city who is apt to take everything unlmown for an absurdity. He 
regards the haggis and the sheep’s-head with mingled awe and 
disgust. He has neither time nor inclination to acquire a taste for 
these peculiarly Scotch dishes. And upon these, as is his wont, 
he generalizes from his own point of view, and concludes that the 
= of the Scotch nation is ina state of outer barbarism. Yet 

ondon might with very great advantage learn a lesson from the 
Scotch restaurateur. (4 Glasgow, just as in London, business 
men of all kinds feel the want of some place where they can 
obtain a mid-day meal which shall be at once comfortable and in- 
expensive. The difference is that in Glasgow this want is 
supplied, while in London it is not. Yet the means of supplyi 
it are singularly simple. Lang’s consists of one large room, studde 
with a few tables and chairs. The staple of the entertainment 
provided is sandwiches, To the ears of the outer world the name 
of sandwich suggests a vision of horror. It conveys the idea of 
hard, stale, possibly fly-blown, combinations of bread and meat 
laid mummy-like beneath a glass case. Behind it rises the picture 
of the railway station harpy who was so well described by Dickens 
in Mugby Junction. It brings with it the memory of wretched 
empty journeys rendered yet more wretched by the vain hopes of 
alleviation for their emptiness. Only he who has been fortunate 
enough to penetrate the inner mysteries of this Scotch restaurant 
can know how pleasant an interpretation the word “ sandwich ” is 
capable of bearing. The sandwiches with which he is acquainted 
are glorified, even poetic, sandwiches. Every flavour which the 
earth contains seems laid under contribution to give them effect. 
Fish, flesh, and fowl are alike pressed into requisition for their 
service. The idea of a grouse or oyster sandwich is startling at 
first; but in this, as in many other cases, wonder passes quickly 
into admiration by the light of 7 gen It is not upon this 
alone, however, that the fame of the Scotch restaurant depends. 
Cates of various sorts, such as may reasonably or unreasonably be 
required by the seeker after luncheon, are provided in ample 
quantity. Drinks of almost every denomination are ranged around 
the room in casks or jars according to their kind. An admirable 
neatness pervades the whole place. The question of attendance, 
which is the great difficulty of London restaurateurs, and the great 
annoyance of their customers, we have not yetentered upon. This 
difficulty is overcome in a very simple manner by dispensing with 
attendance in the ordinary acceptation of the term altogether. 
Each customer helps himself to such meat and drink as he desires, 
and reports the amount of his consumption to the head man in charge 
as he goes out. It may be supposed that there is some kind of 
check kept upon the proceedings of the guests, but, if this is so, 
there is no evidence of it perceptible to the visitor. It must be 
said that the great majority of the people who are to be found in the 
place are regular customers, and that among them there naturally 
exists a certain esprit de corps which makes them keen to detect 
any offence against the honesty with which they are credited. 

In the whitest flock, however, it is natural to imagine that there 
must be some black sheep, and thus it is rather surprising to find 
how seldom dishonesty makes its way into this restaurant, which 
depends for its success upon confidence in the honesty of human 
nature. Its proprietors are said to have made an accurate 
calculation as to their losses from the inborn or acquired 
wickedness of mankind. They count upon two customers 
in every year practising upon their belief in human nature, 
and upon always detecting those two men. As the boy is 
father to the man, this is a strong argument in favour of the 
wisdom of those schoolmasters who will rather trust to their 

upils’ honour than to the force of severe discipline. Anyhow it 
is to be hoped that the principle of honesty is as strong 
in London as in Glasgow. It is certain that there are as many 
men in London as in Glasgow who would be glad of a resort for 
luncheon which should be at once pretty and comfortable. There 
is really no more difficulty in making a pretty place than an ugly 
one. ‘There is perhaps more difficulty in putting such trust in hi 
fellows as the manager of the Glasgow restaurant has put. It is 
by this capacity of faith, however, that he has avoided the great 
difficulty of attendance which stood in his way ; and he has found 
his reward for that faith. It is more than probable that anyone 
who founded the same system upon the same faith in London 
would find his account in doing so. It is certain that he would be 
encouraged to success py the gratitude of many people for whose 
daily misery at the hour oi luncheon he would substitute content, 
if not happiness. 


THE TYRANNY OF COMPANIES. 


A® citizens ot what 1s supposed to be a free country, English- 
men are certainly subjected to some very strange and irri- 
tating forms of tyranny; and perhaps the worst of these is the 
tyranny of public Companies. It 1s true that these engines of o 
pression owe their existence to the voluntary submission of the 
public, and that they continue to exist, or at least to exercise such 
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exorbitant and arbitrary powers as they now lay claim to, only by 
sufferance. Still the tyranny is not the less ae and 
ing because it is self-imposed and tamely accepted. In old 
days it was the great lord and proprietor of a district who did 
what was right in his own eyes, and set himself up as a law unto 
himself; and public spirit took the shape of opposition to his 
despotic doings. This sort of autocracy is now represented by 
public Companies, the mere creatures of the public will, who re- 
taliate on their creator pretty much after the fashion of Franken- 
stein ; and there is apparently not sufficient publie spirit left to or- 
ize effectual resistance to this vexatious and humiliating tyranny. 
ere are the Railway Companies, for example, who can do almost 
anything they please with their passengers ; delude them with false 
time-tables, provide for their protection by paper rules which no 
attempt is made to enforce, detain them for any length of time on 
a journey, or slaughter them by the score and maim them by the 
hundred, as the Great Eastern did the other day, for the sake of 
doing a little more business in fish. No doubt the Companies are 
liable in damages, but it is not everybody who has a long enough 
purse or sufficient courage to fight a Railway Company through a 
series of courts on the chance of obtaining a sum of money which 
will have been already swallowed up in the effort to get it. A 
Railway Company kills the father, and is often enabled to defraud 
the destitute widow and orphans of all compensation, or at least of 
adequate compensation, by the very ruin which it has been the 
means of producing. There is no sort of doubt as to how the 
Thorpe accident happened. It happened because the Great Eastern 
oul: not go to the expense of a double line, and because of the 
irregularity and bewilderment introduced into the system of work- 
ing by the chronic unpunctuality of trains, and the utter ne- 
glect of rules and discipline among the officials. Yet at this 
moment the Great Eastern is probably carrying what it ironically 
calls its “ pleasure traffic” close to the jaws of death in just the 
same reckless fashion as before; and there is certainly nothing to 
revent its doing so if it chooses. On the other hand, just observe 
ow firmly a Railway Company holds the public in its grasp. If 
a first-class passenger cannot find a seat except in a third-class 
carriage he gets no redress, at any rate unless he undertakes a costly 
suit atlaw; but if a second or third class passenger happens to 
jump into a first-class carriage because all the others are full and 
e is unwilling to lose the train, he is treated as a common thief. 
A Company can smash a passenger any day with a fair chance of 
ical impunity, but a passenger who gets out of a train which 
imagines has been stopped, but which suddenly jerks on again, 
is liable to imprisonment. It may be said that these things are 
so simply because the public has chosen that Railway Companies 
should enjoy these powers, and did not think it necessary to provide 
protection for itself against the arbit abuse of them. But it is 
now perhaps necessary to consider whether the time has not arrived 
when this defect had better be amended. 

The Railway Companies are, however, not the only corporations 
who assume the right of tyrannizing over the public to whom they 
are indebted both for their revenues and their privileges.- The 
other day, for instance, a case was heard at the Southwark Police 
Court which illustrates in a very striking manner the way in which 
some other Companies occasionally behave. The Secretary of 
the Pheenix Gas Company was summoned for unlawfully refusing 
to supply Mr. Hillier, the keeper of a refreshment-house, with gas. 
Mr. Hillier had been a customer of the Company for seventeen 
years, and had paid his gas bills regularly during that period, 
until last summer a charge of tol. 19s. 9d. was made for gas 
alleged to have been supplied between Lady-day and June. These 
are of course light summer months, when days are long and com- 
paratively little gas is used. Mr. Hillier had never before paid 
more than 5/. for his gas during this quarter, and he therefore felt 
that there must be some mistake in the demand for more than 
twice that sum. The Company referred to the meter in support 
of their claim, but when the meter was tested by the Government 

tor, it was condemned. The Company could not resist this 
decision, but they refused to allow more than 9s. as a deduction 
from the bill on account of excessive measurement; and Mr. 
Hillier received a peremptory intimation that, if he did not pay 
Tol. 10s. gd. at once, his gas would be cut off. He took the 
matter before a magistrate, and the Company then offered to make 
an allowance of 4/. 16s., which he refused. Subsequently it was 
arranged that the allowance should be increased to 61. 4s.; but 
the Company, when they sent in their bill, made it a shilling 
more than it ought to have been, and intimated that, unless 
this charge was paid within three days, the gas would 
be cut off. As Mr. Hillier refused to pay, he was accordingly 
deprived of gas. The magistrate, who remarked that the Company 
had behaved in an improper manner, and that such proceedings could 
not be tolerated, imposed a fine of 40s. and costs, with an additional 
penalty of the same amount for every day’s delay. Again, in an- 
other recent case which has been described in a letter to the Times, 
we find a Water Company accused ‘of acting in a similarly oppres- 
sive and tyrannical manner. A householder who has punctually 

id his water-rate for seven years, with the exception of acci- 

ental arrears on account of temporary absence from home, com- 
plains that on his return from the seaside last week he found, 
among other papers which had not been forwarded to him, a notice 
from the Grand Junction Waterworks that, if he did not pay his 
arrears within a few days, the supply of water to his house would be 
atonce cut off. He wrote immediately to the Secretary explaining the 
reason of his neglect, but ashe was busy, he did not at the moment 
send the money. The answer to his letter took the form of a 


couple of men with pickaxes and spades, who carried out the 
threat of the Company. The householder went to the Com- 
pany’s offices, paid the arrears, as well as the rates due up to 
the next quarter-day—upon which the officials insisted—and 
obtained an order to the workmen to suspend their operations. 
But this was too late, for the water had already been 
cut off. Before the supply was renewed, the householder had 
to pay the Company for new brass taps and the labour involved in 
cutting off the water, in addition to employing a plumber at his 
own expense to re-connect the pipes. 

It will be observed that in the tirst of these cases the Gas Com- 
pany deliberately and persistently endeavoured to exercise 
illegal authority ; and that iy the other case the Water Company, 
although acting within its legal powers, behaved with wanton and 
unnecessary harshness. It may perhaps seem a small matter that the 
supply of gas or water should be cut off for a day, but it is really 
a very serious annoyance, and even injury, to say nothing of the 
insult which is involved. It would certainly have been wiser if 
the householder whose water supply was suspended had sent the 
money along with his apology for delay in paying it; but, as the 
Company had had seven years’ experience of his solvency, they 
might very reasonably have waited a little while before carrying 
out their threat. When an ordinary shopkeeper has a difference 
with a customer as to the amount due, or doubts the intention of 
the latter to pay what he owes, he may fairly refuse to supply 
him with any more goods until past obligations are disposed of. 
ButaGas or Water Company is not an ordinary shopkeeper, and its 
customers cannot go elsewhere for what they want, as those of a 
shopkeeper might do. The supply of gas or water in a particular 
district is practically a monopoly, and the Companies which have 
the advantage of this monopoly cannot expect at the same time to 
enjoy the same degree of freedom in their dealings with cus- 
tomers as a private trader, It may be said that there is no griev- 
ance here, as any one who thinks he has been ill-used can get 
redress by going before a magistrate; but then there are many 
persons who find it very unpleasant to go before a mavistrate, and 
who would rather suffer in silence than come forward in this way. 
The number of cases of harshness and oppression which have lately 
come to light may be taken as an indication of the existence 
of more numerous cases in which, from timidity or false 
sheme, no resistance has been offered to the high-handed con- 
duct of the corporate despots. In any case it seems not 
unreasonable that, es an aggrieved householder has to go to 
a magistrate for protection, the Company should similarly have 
to go to a magistrate when it has a case against a customer. 
The danger lies in a Company being placed in the position of 
plaintiff, judge, and executioner all roiled into one. A Company 
is just as likely to be mistalen in a case affecting its own interests 
as anybody else, and it is rather hazardous that it should enjoy the 
power of immediately carrying out a decision which it has itself 
given in its own favour. If Companies were wise, they would 
perhaps see the prudence, if not the propriety, of being not quite 
so brusque and hasty in exercising their peculiar powers over the 
public, which, as it in the first instance conferred these powers, 
may perhaps some day think it necessary in self-defence to take 
them away. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONFLICT IN SWITZERLAND. 


5 igre is a paper in the current number of Good Words on 
“the Conflict in the Bernese Jura,” which curiously illus- 
trates the perverse and onesided view of such subjects often taken 
even by persons who know a little more about them than can be 
gathered from the infallible revelations of “Our Own Correspon- 
dent.” Mr. Hogg tells us that he has just returned from a trip 
through the Bernese Jura, that he was desirous of feirly hearing 
both sides of the question, and that his first informant was one of 
the most zealous of the exiled curés, whose conscientious adherence 
to his convictions he could not help admiring. Nevertheless he 
speedily arrived at these two conclusions ; first, that “the Liberal 
Catholic party includes very real and important though mingled 
elements "—a comment which might be safely made on any party 
that is sufficiently important to be worth commenting on at all; 
secondly, “ that the word ‘ persecution ’ applied to the conduct of the 
Berne Government is simply out of place, a misuse of language.” 
The reason given for this latter assertion is that, after careful study of 
the principles of the Syllabus and Encyclical, Mr. Hogg is convineed 
that “no free constitutional Government could admit such claims.” 
We have probably quite as little sympathy with the peculiar doctrines 
of the Syllabus as the writer in Good Words, but we have very con- 
siderable sympathy with a principle which the Syllabus condemns, 
and which he appears to have forgotten, and that is liberty of con- 
science. No doubt Mr. Hoge would at once declare that he 
agrees with us, only he has fallen into the not uncommon fallacy 
of confounding liberty of conscience with liberty for his own 
conscience. We will first glance at the facts of the case in the 
Bernese Jura, as recounted by Mr. Hogg himself, and afterwards 
say a word as to the condition of Old Catholicism in Switzerland 
generally. How far “the word persecution is a misuse of lan- 
guage” our readers may then be left to judge for themselves. 

The Canton of Berne, according to the latest returns, contains 
506,455 inhabitants, nearly a filth of the entire population of 
Switzerland. Of these about one-eighth, 66,022, are Roman Catho- 
lics, and were formerly under the charge of more than a hundred 
priests; but the great majority of these have been banished for 
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signing a protest against the interference of the Government in 
Church matters, and twenty-two Old Catholics have been 
thrust into their places, to whom twenty-eight more are shortly 
to be added, as it is calculated that by a rearrangement 
of parishes fifty may be fairly expected to do the work hitherto 
discharged by double that number. This substitution of Old 
Catholic for “ Ultramontane” pastors has been made, it must be 
remembered, by the civil power against the wish of the great ma- 
jority of their congregations. Mr. Hogg admits that “the Ultra- 
montanes are in a considerable majority, especially in the country 
districts,” probably numbering about four-fifths, and that the 
minority is swelled by “non-practical Catholics, indifferent, in many 
ceases free-thinking and heedless of their religion”; while there are 
of course “neuters who will probably end by joining the winning 
side.” And though he tells us that “the movement is fairly pro- 
gressing,” his detailed illustrations of this progress seem to point 
the other way. Thus at Porrentruy and Delemont he found “ very 
respectable congregations” of Old Catholics; but at both places 
the Ultramontane congregations were much larger, though turned 
out of the parish churches, and at Delemont —— of the ser- 
vices of a priest altogether. At another place the intruded curé is 
so unpopular that on his first appearance he was stoned, but being 
“a man of stalwart frame, long resident in America,” he 
stuck to his post, and “ stalks” about with a revolver, 
having informed the Mayor (an Ultramontane) that he should hold 
him responsible for “any night assailant who fell under his re- 
volver.” It is consoling after this to be assured that “all is quiet 
now, however little the bulk of his parishioners relish his minis- 
trations.” A Protestant innkeeper in the same parish lost all his 
customers because this “ stalwart ” cleric had spent a few days under 
his roof. It would — perhaps to ordinary minds a very natural 
use of words to call these proceedings persecution. But this is not 
the worst. Roman Catholics, as is notorious, attach great import- 
ance to receiving the last sacraments on their deathbed, and they 
cannot of course in conscience accept the ministry of priests 
whom they consider schismatics. Accordingly their only resource 
in the Jura is to seek the aid of their banished pastors, who hurry 
to and fro in mufti over the French border at the risk of certain 
imprisonment if they are caught. Mr. Hoge is greatly amused 
at this, and relates what, with a grim humour, he calls “a 
comical incident,” which however narrowly escaped having a 
somewhat tragical termination. A sick man had sent for the 
ex-vicar, who crossed the frontier disguised in blouse and 
straw hat, administered the sacraments, and was returning, 
when two gendarmes recognized and pursued him. He was 
a quick runner, and succeeded in reaching the river Doubs, 
which forms the frontier, but there his strength failed him; he 
was collared on the bank and rolled into the river, which is deep, 
and as he could not swim, he was nearly drowned. However the gen- 
darmes pulled him out and seized him, but as that part of the stream 
is wholly French water, the prefect was obliged to order his release. 
A state of things where dying persons can only receive the conso- 
lations of their faith by exposing the clergy who attend them to the 
certainty of imprisonment, if discovered, and to the risk of death, 
however “comical” to a jocose imagination, is hardly miscalled 
persecution. 

So far we have tested Mr. Hoge’s estimate of “ the conflict ” by 
his own statistics. Whether he means it to apply to the Bernese 
Jura only or to the rest of the country he does not explain; but his 
argument would equally apply to the whole of Switzerland, as the 
Ultramontane clergy everywhere adhere to the Syllabus, which 

uts them, according to his conviction, out of the pe e of toleration. 
Now Geneva is a much smaller canton than Berne, but much 
more thickly populated for its size, and the difference in the 
gross number of Roman Catholic inhabitants is not very consider- 
able, for here, instead of one-eighth, one-half—47,857-—are Catholics, 
It will be remembered that Father Hyacinthe—who is no milk- 
and-water opponent of the Vatican—recently threw up his cure 
with the bitter epigram that the Liberal Catholics of Geneva who 
had invited him “ were neither Liberal in politics nor Catholic in 
religion.” Into the correctness of the latter half of the indictment 
we need not inquire here, further than to observe in passing that 
it entirely coincides with the opinion — by intelligent and 
educated Protestant citizens of Geneva, who look at the matter alto- 
gether ab extra. The Old Catholic movement there, they say, is 
purely political and is abhorred by all Catholics who care a straw 
about their religion, and “ Father Hyacinthe was obliged to leave 
them because he was too good for them.” For the first half of 
his epigrammatic valediction at all events he had ample ground. 
All the Roman Catholic churches in Geneva but one have 
been handed over to the new sect; that one, Notre Dame, 
which was built entirely with Ultramontane money, the 
present Pope being one of the subscribers, it is now pro- 
posed to transfer to them also, and against the injustice of this 
proceeding Hyacinthe consistently protested as long as he had any 
voice in the matter. Moreover, it was resolved about two months 
ago to — on all the clergy, on pain of immediate deprivation, 
a civil oath, which it was perfectly understood that no priest in 
communion with Rome would or could take. Twenty of these 
recalcitrants accordingly were deprived in one day, and all Ultra- 
montane ministrations are now interdicted. It would be interesting 
to know whether Mr. Hogg considers “the word persecution, as 
applied to the conduct of the” Geneva “Government, simply a 
misuse of language.” 

The Old Catholic movement in Germany stands on a different 
footing. It was there really of spontaneous origin, and is not 


backed up, as in Switzerland, by the whole weight of direct 
State support, though its leading representatives—always except- 
ing Dr. Dollinger—have betrayed an unfortunate tendency to 
identify themselves with the persecuting policy of the Prussian 
Government, which has roused against them the suspicion 
even of the more religious section of the Lutherans. And 
it is certainly not uncommon to hear avowed freethinkers and 
indifferentists express strong sympathy with the movement. It is 
not easy amid conflicting statements to fix with any certainty the 
number of its adherents, but their own confidence is strikingly 
exhibited in the demand made at the Freiburg Congress for a 
religious census with the view of ascertaining to what proportion 
of the churches and Church property they have an equitable claim. 
If the demand is conceded, we shall be better able to test the value 
of their own estimate of themselves. Meanwhile the sharpness of 
the conflict is amusingly illustrated by an anecdote, for the accuracy 
of which we do not vouch, but which comes to us on the authority 
of the Liverpool Mail. All that can be said is that there is nothing 
in what we know from indubitably authentic sources to make the 
story at all improbable :— 

A South German paper relates the following :—In a Bavarian t8wn of 
the most pronounced Catholic orthodoxy the priest preached lately against 
the Old Catholics, and related such horrible things about them that his 
pious hearers were literally horror-stricken at Old Catholi¢ impieties. At 
last the preacher cried out, “The Old Catholics are so vile that they will all 
be cast into the pit; and if what I tell you is not true, may the devil take 
me now on the spot!” His excitement was terrible; and he so struck the 
cushion that the book fell from it. Not far from the pulpit sat an American, 
who had a negro servant with him, to whom he beckoned to take the book 
up to the priest, who perhaps had never seen one of those sons of Ham in 
his life. ‘The negro at once obeyed, and as he mounted the lowest of the 
pulpit steps the clergyman repeated his wish that the devil might come and 
take him if what he said against the Old Catholics was not true. Although 
the negro went very softly the preacher heard his footsteps, and turning 
round saw a black object solemnly, steadily, and surely approaching him. 
He looked at him with terror, and believing that he would in the next in- 
stant be collared by his Satanic Majesty, he cried out, with trembling voice, 
“It is, after all, possible that there may be good people among the Old 
Catholics!” Turning then round to see if the object had disappeared, he 
saw it still steadily approaching. The perspiration burst out on his brow, 
and full of despair he cried out, “There are even many good people among 
the Old Catholics!” Thinking that this would suffice, he turned round, but 
what was his horror to find that the object was close at hand. Imagining 
himself in the very grasp of Beelzebub, turning partly to the negro and 
partly to the congregation, he cried out, “ May the devil come and take me 
if all the Old Catholics are not better than we are!” The terrified 
priest i from the fright, and it was only after seme time that he 
recovere 


Let us hope at least that, if the religious war is to continue, 
methods of peng "Sea remind one unpleasantly of the 
normal polemics of the Reformation period will not ste with it. 


RICHARD CQ@UR DE LION AT DRURY LANE. 


it pleases Mr. Chatterton to state in his playbills that he has 
produced “a grand spectacular military drama” at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and we have little fault to find with this descriptiog, ex- 
cept that it might be better justified if he would have his crusad- 
ing army more thoroughly drilled. Let us be fair to Mr. Chatter- 
ton and acknowledge that Macready, or even Garrick, would not 
have scrupled to produce a grand s war military drama if he 
had known how. The dresses would have been less splendid and 
the scenery less gorgeous, and the acting would have been con- 
siderably better. There would, however, have been this difference— 
that Macready or Garrick would not have thought a spectacle and 
a pantomime sufficient provision for an entire season of a theatre 
claiming to be national. We doubt also whether Macready would 
have entered into a competition with Astley’s in which, if he 
had done no better than Mr. Chatterton, he would certainly 
have been worsted. The tournament in the last act of 
Ceur de Lion is, as an example of theatrical horsemanship, 
contemptible, and the dog’s_ performance is nothing extraordinary. 
There is some ordinary tumbling and dancing which has as much 
or as little to do with this story as with any other. The part of 
King Richard is sustained by Mr. Anderson, whose excellent 
natural gifts are spoiled by a distressing pepeny for mouthing 
and ranting. The part of Saladin is well acted by Mr. Creswick, 
whom the artists in costume have done their best to make ridi- 
culous by getting him up as a cross between a mountebank and 
- chandelier. As for the acting of the other parts, the less said the 
tter. 

The novel of the Talisman is by no means the best that Scott 
wrote, but it is well adapted for conversion into a grand spectacular 
drama. To quote Scott’s own words, “ A name so dear to English- 
men as that of King Richard I. might contribute to their amuse- 
ment more than once,” whether in story or on the stage. There 
can be no question as to the superiority of Ivanhoe as a 
novel, but we hardly think it made a better play. The 
planting of the banner and its abduction make scenes which 
effectively impress the eye, and — King Richard is rather 
a boastful hero, it must be allowed that he never promised to 
friend or foe more than he was ready to perform. It must be re- 
membered that Scott is not msible for Mr. Halliday the 
adapter, nor for Mr. Anderson the actor, who roars as if he 
had the hearts and voices of fifty lions. But, looking to the 
tremendous character of this “i tion,” as the critics call 
it, we lament that Mr. Halliday did not pile up the horror a little 


‘higher by availing himself of Scott’s notes as well as his text. The 
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best leeches of the camp were unable to cure the King’s disease, 
but the prayers of the army were more successful. The King be- 
came convalescent, and the first symptom of his recovery was a 
violent longing for pork. If Mr. iday could be persuaded to 
compose a speech in which this phase of his hero’s character could 
be exhibited, he may confidently entrust the delivery of his lines to 
Mr. Anderson. The medizval poet whom Scott quotes has left this 
und unoccupied. He confines himself to the speech of the old 

night who suggests a means of satisfying the King’s desire for pork. 
He proposes to take a Saracen young and fat, kill, skin, and boil 
him with spices, and when the King smells this cookery, 

Out of ague if he be went 

He shall have thereto good talent. 


The word “ talent ” is here used in the sense of “ desire ” or “ dis- 

ition,” as in the motto of Prince Henry of Portugal, called the 

talent de bien faire. The old knight's prescription was 

adopted. The King ate heartily of the food placed before him, and 

oon copiously, and lay down and slept, and fell into a sweat, and 
en 


° King Richard clad him and arose, 
And walked abouten in the close. 


He felt so well and in such good spirits that he took a turn at 
fighting with the Saracens, and then desired that “the head of 
that ilke swine” should be served for his supper. The cook pre- 
tended that he had not that head, whereupon the King expressed 
his feelings in a speech which we really should like to hear Mr. 
Anderson deliver :— 


Then said the King, “ So God me save, 
But I see the head of that swine, 
Forsooth thou shalt lesen thine.” 


The “eloquential aspect,” as an American might say, of Mr. 
Anderson could scarcely be better exhibited than in declaiming these 
lines, nor could any living actor glare more awfully at the cook 
when that trembling wretch falls on his knees and cries 


Lo, here the head! my Lord, mercy ! 


A thoroughly dramatic surprise is effected by the King’s reception 
of the Saracen’s head. He expresses neither anger nor disgust, 
but expatiates on the convenience of making war where the com- 
missariat arrangements are thus at once simple and complete. He 
practically remarks that Saracen, after being killed, may be boiled, 
roasted, or baked, and that such dainty flesh may be picked to the 
bones. The commentators have omitted to observe that the 
adoption of the Saracen’s Head asa sign for inns has doubtless 
reference to the nutritious character of Saracen’s flesh as proved 
by King Richard I., and that that sign ought to be accepted as 
implicitly announcing “ chops and steaks,” and as declaring that 
“cut and come again” is the character of the larder of the 
house displaying it. Mr. Halliday, in case he should think 
proper to introduce into his play this ge of the medieval 
poet, might add a few touches which his audience would appre- 
ciate. He might make King Richard explain that Englishmen 
are the best soldiers in the world, but that they do not fight 
thoroughly well unless they are regularly supplied with roast beef 
or its equivalent ; but now that an ingenious invention has sur- 
mounted all difficulty in the department of provisions, England 
will proceed to conquer the world, and her army will actually, as 
well as metaphorically, “ chaw up” all other armies ; so let us all 
sing “ Rule Britannia,” and if Austria or France takes a liberty 
with the British Lion, they will find that the t revenge of that 
noble animal has stomach for them all. As Mr. Anderson is con- 
fessedly the greatest living master of the “ fa fe fi fo fum” style 
of oratory, we think that some effort should be made to provide 
him with a speech worthy of his unrivalled power. — 
with some slight modification, the medieval poem might 
adopted by Mr. Halliday. The King has taken a town, and treats 
the garrison with cruelty. Ambassadors from Saladin come to 
intercede for the garrison, and the King invites the ambassadors 
to dinner and causes to be placed before each the boiled head of a 
countryman, which he sets them the example of eating with manifest 
—_. He then bids them return home and tell their Sultan what 

ey had seen, and assure him that it will avail him nothing to in- 
tercept the supplies of the Christian host, for no flesh is so 
nourishing to an Englishman as that of Saracen :— 

For he is fat, and thereto tender, 
And my men be lean and slender. 


To England will we nought gon 
Till they be eaten every one. 


We are quite sure that Mr. Anderson could speak these lines so as 
to impress the house as it has not been impressed since Kean as 
Othello proclaimed his fury against Desdemona in the words, 
“Tl tear her all to pieces.” 

It is a pity that the equestrian talent of the theatre is not equal 
to representing the combat between Sir Kenneth of Scotland and 
Saladin with which the story opens. The Eastern warrior com- 
mences proceedings in a manner that would be as embarrassing to 
a stage warrior as it is to his antagonist. The inventors of tourna- 
ments fortunately contrived a mode of fighting which easily and 
safely adapts itself to theatrical ut Saracens who trans- 

the rules of the game would be liable to compromise the safety 
of themselves or others. Accordingly, Mr. Halliday omits the com- 
bat with which the story opens, and only gives us that with which 
it closes. The playbill informs us that ths dances, processions, and 
groups were composed and arranged by Mr. John Cormack, and 


the machinery by Mr. James Tucker; but it does not appear 
whether either of these artists or some other composed and 
arranged the tournament, which at one moment assumes the 
character of a slow and solemn dance, and at another resembles 
those clock-work arrangements which tourists are expected to 
observe with interest at Berne or Strasburg. We observe, too, 
another and more serious omission in the playbill. We assume 
that the dog, who plays a leading part in this piece, belongs to a 
man, or, to speak more accurately, that a man belongs to the dog ; 
but neither dog nor man is mentioned in the list of actors and 
other artists of the theatre. The barking of the dog may perhaps 
arrange itself under the head of music, and it is possible that the 
ballet-master may have “composed and arranged” the struggle 
between the dog and Conrad of Montserrat. We may remark, by 
the way, that those who “ composed and arranged” the dress and 
general get-up of Conrad must be artists of considerable imagina- 
tive and constructive power. Itis almost a pity that this splendidly 
attired leader of the Christian army should be discomposed and 
disarranged by a strong and unceremonious dog. Scott has taken 
so many liberties with history that he ought to submit to the 
liberties which Mr. Halliday and Mr. Chatterton have taken with 
him, but still it is going rather far to transform the deer- 
hound, which was doubtless a portrait of one of Scott’s own 
= at Abbotsford, into a big shaggy animal of totally different 

reed, and perhaps of no particular breed at all. This intelligent 
and docile creature could doubtless learn to take money at the 
gallery door and to pull down the bearer of a bad shilling with the 
same unerring instinct with which he worries Conrad of Mont- 
serrat. He not only plays effectively a leading part in romantic 
drama, but he would ee be able to make himself useful in panto- 
mime, and that is more than we could venture to say for either 
Mr. Anderson or Mr. Creswick. At the risk of being accused of 
brutality and barbarism, we must confess that this “ fight between 
a man and a dog” pleases us better than the solemn and calculated 
movements of the “ tournament” which follows it. The “heroism 
of Richard” in the first act displays itself, so far as we can dis- 
cover, only in his venturing to show himself to his army on the 
outside of a particularly shabby steed, who, if he came to a 
knacker’s yard on his way to Jerusalem, would certainly be able to 
make himself at home there. We have said that the resources of 
the ballet-master and machinist and other artists were perhaps 
hardly equal to getting up a combat between Sir Kenneth and 
Saladin, but probably Scott’s description of the Knight of the Red 
Cross“ pacingslowly along the sandy Desert” might be realized by the 
cavalry of Drury Lane. It would indeed be quite another thing 
to expect to cross the Desert and reach the Holy City beyond; and 
if that be King Richard’s expectation in the first act, we should 
recommend him to give one more example of his strength by carry- 
ing his horse, which certainly will never carry him. The musical 
director and the ballet-master, not having the fear of Cardinal 
Cullen before their minds, have conspired to produce a “ procession 
of priests and nuns” which only too faithfully represents an actual 
religious ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘“ The interior 
of the Chapel of Engaddi” has been praised as“ an effective view,” 
and probably the Manager thinks that when he has got a good 
piece of work from Mr. Beverley, the more he exhibits it the better. 
So not only does the procession proceed to considerable length, 
but when it is over, the chapel is cleared for a “meeting 
between Sir Kenneth and Edith” in which Mr. Halliday 
shows that he can write sentimental small-talk “all out 
of his own head,” as schoolboys say. The Talisman is one 
of the last and weakest of the series of Waverley Novels, 
and when Mr. Halliday undertakes to supply the gaps which 
he thinks he discovers in Scott’s work, we begin to perceive that in 
the lowest deep there may be a lower deep of literature. After 
the procession, and the love-making, and the ranting and roaring 
of the King, and the meek docility and leaden footsteps of the 
war-horses, the spectator, oppressed with heat and glare, may 

rhaps realize in his own person the feelings of Sir Kenneth as 

e toiled at noontide over a sandy desert, and may even venture to 
regard the palm grove and fountain at which the Knight rested 
—— of the smoking-room and brandy and soda-water of his 
club. 


REVIEWS. 


SULLY’S SENSATION AND INTUITION.* 


ILLIAM BLAKE said in one of his lucid flashes, 

“ What is now proved was once only imagined.” It is 
strange that the mystic to whom the very name of Newton was 
an abomination should have thus struck out with one word the 
true secret of the history of science. Not only does the work of 
the imagination enter largely into the forms of our most exact 
knowledge, but the way of those who prove and establish is ever 
being pre before them by those who imagine and suggest. 
es not of such wild fancies as may come into any man’s 
head, but of imagination guided by a certain scientific insight 
that foresees in what directions proof is likely to advance. At 
this day a wide field is open to the explorations of the advanced 
= of science in regions which we have become accustomed to 
ook upon as destined to fall under her rule, but which cannot be 


* Sensation and Intuition: Studies in Psychology and Esthetics. By 
James Sully, M.A. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1874. 
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thoroughly occupied and subdued for a long time tocome. In 
the essays now before us we have a example of this kind of 
work. It too often — that intuition and interpretation 
fail to go together. The fruit of insight is lost to the world for 
want of knowledge, or for want of insight knowledge has to deal 
with experience at secondhand. No such fault is to be found 
here. e materials furnished by a quick and lively natural 
sense are happily ordered by a mind trained in scientific method. 
This merit is especially conspicuous in those parts of the book 
where, with abundant ingenuity and no mean success, Mr. Sully 
endeavours to throw some light of cosmic order into the chaos of 
zsthetics. Unhappily for our present purpose the best qualities of 
the work are precisely those to which we cannot do justice within 
the limits of a review. An instance will best show our meaning. 
In the essay on Musical Expression Mr. Sully says in effect that 
music may be considered in one aspect as an idealized translation of 
vocal expression, and in another aspect, at least in its more complex 
forms, as a symbolic 4, og Nom of the complexities of human 
consciousness (compare Mr. Browning’s analysis in Abt Vogler and 
elsewhere). Now such general analogies presented by themselves 
may at once strike the reader as ingenious, but one might frame 
other wholly different ones which at first sight would look equally 
well. The true value of these consists in their being founded on 
groups of particular facts in musical expression which have been 
rightly observed and rightly put together, and the character of 
this groundwork can be appreciated only by careful reading of the 
whole essay. However we cannot do less, though we would fain 
do more, than give Mr. Sully’s statement of his general results in 
his own words :— 

In contrast to the first crude tentatives in song, aiming at nothing higher 
than a slightly intensified embodiment of a definite emotion with its atten- 
dant ideas, the complex music of the modern symphony appears to be a 
grand translation of the common vocal utterance of feeble men and women 
into a noble and sublime language, such as might be spoken by natures of a 
finer mould than ours, whose emotions and thoughts take grander propor- 
tions, and move in more orderly sequence. Under another aspect, these fine 
structures of tone seem to transcribe into abstract symbols the most general 
aspects and relations of all emotional life, and thus to image in vast dim 
outline the whole world of human feelings, not in detached fragments, but 
in the most perfect order of rise, complex development, and final subsidence 
in a deep satisfying rest. 

We may quote another passage in which he explains and justifies 
that vagueness of all musical expression which is sometimes 
counted a defect :— 

What is lost in definite transmission of individual emotion is more than 

made up in vague transmission of vast groups and strata of feeling. A deli- 
cate and subtle melody taken from some musical classic does not, it is true, 
profess to be a very exact paraphrase of one distinct flow of feeling ; yet, by 
its numerous half-hidden affinities with vast series of vocal expressions, it is 
able to stir deep and complex fountains of emotion, slowly distilled out of 
wide tracts of experience. It is this depth and quantity of emotion evoked 
by music, together with the mind’s inability to define it as any familiar 
variety, which constitutes the infinity of the art, and accounts for its mighty 
subjective influence. 
It should also be observed that this essay is in part founded on 
materials brought —— with great care in the two foregoing 
ones, entitled ‘ The Basis of Musical Sensation,” and “ Aspects of 
Beauty in Musical Form.” We can dwell no longer on these two 
than to say that they are full of interest, even for readers who 
have no technical knowledge of music. 

The same method of construction is somewhat more clearly and 
compactly shown in the tenth and eleventh essays. Under the 
head of “ The A&sthetic Aspects of Character ” Mr. Sully considers 
the conditions by which human character is fitted to afford 
zsthetic pleasure to an observer. Having done this, he starts in 
the next essay from the point thus attained, and goes on to discuss 
“The Representation of Character in Art.” We mention a few 
of the special points touched on. The artistic usefulness of char- 
acters which in real life would be painful is accounted for by a 
“ nascent impulse of retaliation” in the spectator. There are some 
very just remarks on the relations of art to morality. Mr. Sully 
allows on the one hand that many qualities which give esthetic 
pleasure have no moral significance, and on the other hand he 
exposes the mistake of those who “have sought to banish from 
the region of art every vestige of moral rule.” The sense of right, 
he says, together with the sentiment of moral esteem, is a constant 
element of the cultivated mind, and “ the gratification of moral feel- 
ing must always be included in a calculation of the total pleasurable 
effect which a given character is titted to produce ona cultivated 
spectator.” In the following essay he ae the construction of 
c ters in the drama and the novel. We are glad to find 
amongst other things that he assigns a reason why truth to 
nature is less required in comedy and light fiction, and justifies 
from a scientific point of view the charming paradoxes by which 
Elia defends the artificial comedy of the Restoration. The last 
essay of the volume is on the “ Possibility of a Science of Aisthe- 
tics.” It is well pointed out that such ascience must be to a great 
extent historical, and that one of its chief objects must be to dis- 
cover “ those large and abiding tendencies which are discoverable 
in the advance of culture as a whole.” It is obvious from Mr. 
Sully’s sketch of the matters which such a science would have to 
deal with that it will take a very long time to construct. In the 
meanwhile it is shown what good an art critic may find in trying 
to look at things in a scientific way :— 

If it does nothing else, a study of the deepest principles of art may help 
him to be less dogmatic, to qualify by a deeper reflection the best judgment 
which a few minutes’ observation may have produced. It will teach him 
that every great work of art is a many-sided complexity, appealing to 


numerous shades of feeling, all of which can scarcely coexist in full intensity 
in asingle mind. It will suggest to him that because of this greater com- 
plexity in the higher esthetic sentiments, a less complete measure of agree- 
ment is to be looked for among the opinions of the cultivated than among 
the crude admirations of the unreflective. 

We pass now to the other division of the book. Mr. Sully's 
“Studies in Psychology,” though less novel and striking than his 
experiments in extending scientific methods to esthetics, are by 
no means without importance. The essay on “The Relation of 
the Evolution Hypothesis to Human Psychology” contains some 
not untimely warnings. Mr. Sully accepts the hypothesis in 
general, but he thinks there is just now some danger of rashly 
calling in ancestral transmission to explain mental phenomena 
which with a little more thought we might find to be adequately 
explained by individual experience. He also thinks that the study 
of psychology as understood by the last generation or two of 
English thinkers, as, for instance, the Mills and Grote, is by no 
means supplanted by the theory of evolution. The new concep- 
tions may serve to explain some of the data which psychology 
must assume, and may forbid us to think of any of them as. 
absolutely constant. But there will remain a large body of 
practically constant facts of human nature, for whose separate 
study there is still good reason and ample room. Mr. Sully 
concludes with a protest against attempts to restore the credit of 
what are called the natural beliefs of mankind by making them out 
to be ancestral “ quasi-intuitions.” For why should not fallacies 
of the mind’s own making be transmitted by inheritance as well 
as the truths of experience? Indeed one would think it almost 
self-evident, were it not so often overlooked, that the evolution 
hypothesis has no direct bearing on any purely metaphysical 
questions, and cannot answer them either way. Mr. 8S 
point clearly enough, perhaps more clearly than he finds occasion 
to say. 

In the essay on Belief Mr. Sully has a very obscure problem 


to deal with, of which he does not pretend to give a complete: 


solution. He thinks the germ of belief is to be sought in the 


transition from sensation to idea. We may suppose an idea to- 


produce “‘a mental impulse to realize the corresponding sensation,” 
in other words a crude form of belief. This is gradually trans- 


formed by the lessons of experience into “anticipation of a con-. 


ditioned result,” or “ assurance of a past reality,” as the case may 
require. Mr. Sully’s suggestion may seem fanciful, but there is 
much to support it. Even in the mature mind, as he points out, 
the presence of an idea, though it be of our own construction, 
disposes us to believe in the outward reality of a corresponding 
thing. This tendency shows itself in the scholastic doctrine oi 
universals, occult qualities, and the like, to which we take leave 
to add that medieval occult quality with a modern face which 
is called the Absolute, the Unconditioned, or the Unknowable. 
U : ~ last Mr. Sully seems to look with a very wholesome 
unbelief. 

It is well known how Dr. Johnson, who could cut a matter: 
short when he chose, cut short the Free-will controversy with the 
crushing sentence, “ We know we are free, and there’s an end 
ont.” No direct answer can be given to this; the most that can 
be attempted is to show how Dr. Johnson and others may have- 
come to feel so sure that they were free, and this is undertaken by 
Mr. Sully in the chapter entitled “ The Genesis of the Free-Will 
Doctrine.” Assuming the belief in an indeterminate will to be: 
wrong, he seelis to explain how it arose. He assigns a variety of 
causes, among which, besides purely intellectual tendencies and 
the complexity of the phenomena themselves, are the emotions of 
pride and the love of mystery and the reaction of popular language: 
on thought. In the account of “ Recent German Experiments 
with Sensation” we have an interesting exposition of some late 
results which have not hitherto been brought together for English 
readers, The contents may not indeed be new to students of phy- 
siology for its own sake, but they will be so to many of those who 
take, or ought to take, account of physiology for the sake of its 
bearing on the problems of sensation and thought. The minute- 
ness of the observations is curious. Thus the minimum audibile 
has been determined as the sound made by a piece of cork, weigh- 
ing one milligram, falling through one millimeter on a glass plate, 
at a certain small distance from the observer; and although 
no absolute measure can be found for the eye's sensibility 
to light, yet what is called the discriminative local sensi- 
bility of the retina has been very closely fixed. It is found 
that a ditference of less than one two-hundredth part of a 
millimeter in the position of two images on one retina or of corre- 
sponding images on the two retine produces a distinct effect in 
vision. In the whole of the experiments on sight Mr. Sully finds 
new evidence in favour of accounting for our notion of space by 
experience, and that the experience of the individual rather than 
of ancestors. Our space will not let us do more than barely men- 
tion Mr. Sully’s review of Mr. Spencer's and Mr. Darwin's theories 
as to the expression of the emotions, and the ingenious argument 
in which he upholds the of moral self-culture in an empirical 
system of ethics. Throughout the essays we find the true scientific 


virtues of abstinence from a and care in discerning (to 
return to Blake’s aphorism) that which is proved from that which 
is only imagined 


As to the manner of the book, Mr. Sully writes well, and so as 
to be understood by any one who will take the needful pains; yet 
the writing is not clear and a cdr a enough to be wholl 
to our liking. Our present English writers on philosophy, wi 
some few brilliant exceptions, are too apt to fall into a cumbrous 
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and involved style, and to bring in new terms or turns of speech 
where they = phere 4 Mr. Sully does not altogether 
avoid this common fault. It is indeed no less hard to speak clearly 
of subtle things than to see them aright, but the greater is the 
reward of him who can do both. We are wiser in sundry ways 
than our fathers, but not yet so much wiser that we can afford to 
forget either the speculative insight or the classical English of 
Berkeley, 


THE LAST QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


7. eee in the wax-work show which by a change of 


dress could be made to do duty either as a murderer or as a 
monarch, the last Queen of Scots is alternately placed before us as 
an angel or as a fiend by her several historians. This difference 
of opinion extends to the minutest details. are not at one 
as to the colour of her hair, or even as to the dress which she wore 
on the scaffold. In fact, no two portraits of this hapless Queen, 
whether drawn by _ or pencil, are alike. Yet the chief events 
of her life are well known. Her own letters and those of her 
correspondents have been placed within the reach of all readers by 
the painstaking researches of diligent investigators. With such 
resources at command for judging of her character and for getting 
some insight into the spirit of the times in which her lot was cast, 
it does seem strange that there should still be two distinctly 
marked lines of opinion as to the motives which prompted her 
actions, and as to her guilt or innocence of the crimes laid to her 
charge. But, as has been well said, the spirit of the times in most 
cases means the spirit of men’s minds in which the events of the 
time are mirrored ; and in no page of history is this truth more 
strikingly set forth than in the treatment which Mary Stuart has 
met with at the hands of her numerous biographers. The number 
too of those biographers, the warmth with which her claims have 
been discussed by persons of all classes and of divers nations, lend an 
almost prophetic significance to her own assertion that she stood 
before the theatre of the world. This Queen who languished 
away eighteen years of the prime of life in the dull dreariness of 
obscure English country houses has since her death become the 
theme of song, the heroine of tragedy, and the unfailing subject of 
historical controversy. That an interest so universal and so inex- 
haustible should have been felt in her fate seems incomprehensible 
if we consider the place which she occupied in the political 
world, This Princess, though in one sense a Queen from her 
cradle to her grave, had an actual reign of but six years. 
Her kingdom was a small, remote, and but half-civilized State, 
which until that time had been little involved in European politics. 
It is true that she was looked upon as heir presumptive to one of 
the most powerful sovereigns in Europe, and was taken prisoner 
> her in time of peace. But if we leave out of sight the relation- 
ship between the two Queens, such a seizure was the natural result 
of the policy which England had for centuries followed out to- 
wards ee less powerful neighbour. To lay hands upon the King 
of Scots whenever and wherever he could was the all but openly 
avowed design of the King of England. The first James was 
captured and kept in time of truce, and the fifth James only 
escaped a like fate by his prudence in declining all his kind uncle’s 

sing invitations to meet him on English ground. Had the 
amen which bore the baby Queen to France not been enabled by 
fair winds to give the English cruisers the slip, Mary Stuart would 
in all likelihood never have reigned, and her fate would have met 
with no more pity than did that of Arabella Stuart, or of any of the 
other victims whose only crime was having too much royal blood in 
their veins. But it is not merely because she was beautiful, gifted, 
and a Queen, that she has had so many defenders and accusers. It is 
rather because her whole history was so closely bound up with the 
religious strife which was then stirring the minds of men, and 
which was at the bottom of all the tumults and bloodshed that 
occurred in every State of Europe. Because Mary was a Romanist, 
and we believe a sincere Romanist, therefore every member of her 
Church feels bound to maintain that she died a martyr for her 
faith, instead of seeing that her death was the almost unavoidable 
result of the line of conduct that she had pursued in estranging 
her subjects and throwing herself with her eyes open into her 
rival's power. Elizabeth could not have let her escape alive out 
of her hands without having the Puritan party up in arms against 
her. They clamoured for her death, and long betore it came they 
were fretting and fuming that the Queen did so “ dandle the 
Catholics.” 

To the difficulties of Elizabeth's position Mr. Hosack does 
full justice. In this his second volume he takes up the story 
in the middle of the alarms caused by the Northern risings, 
and carries it on to the death of the Queen of Scots. He ex- 
amines and sifts very thoroughly and impartially all the plots 
and counterplots of which she was at once the Brovtinge arma 
object, and lays bare all the threads of the web of treache 
and double-dealing in which she was enclosed. Mr. H 
attaches great weight to the discovery recently made of the dis- 

tion for the eee with the Lady Jane 

on, the existence of whi is law- 
ful wife. He argues that the Queen must have ignorant of the 
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existence of this important document, because it was the interest 
of the three persons most concerned in the matter to keep it secret. 
Bothwell himself had the best of reasons for wishing to keep it 
concealed ; his wife, who was most desirous to be released from her 
worthless husband, would also find it expedient to do se; while 
the Archbishop by whom it had been granted dared not reveal 
its existence, for fear of getting into trouble for having dissolved 
marriage. No doubt these were weighty reasons for secresy 
at the time of the divorce, but they did not exist at the time 
of the marriage. As to obtain a dispensation before a marri 
was the custom, there could have been no inducement to 
a mystery about it. The Queen, too, it must be borne in mind, 
had been the maker of the match, and —_ a it then be 
su that she was kept in ignorance. of the precaution 
was to the bond more There 
were others in Scotland, too, who knew of the dispensation. 
Buchanan openly proclaimed it, and was for long accused of lying 
in so doing. In reality, the existence of the dispensation was of 
but little import, for Bothwell’s first wife was then living in Den- 
mark, and reclaimed her runaway spouse when he made his re- 
appearance-in that country. Of this tirst marriage both Lady Jane 
and the Queen were alike ignorant. 

With regard to the Casket Letters, Mr. Hosack has found out 
that se¢eral alterations have been made in the despatch sent by the 
English Commissioners to Elizabeth after their examination of 
the letters. The erased passages can still be deciphered, and the 
despatch with these passages as first written, and as they stood 
after they had been amended, is printed in the Appendix. We 
find there also a collection of very interesting letters and documents 
now given to the public for the first time. The originals are in 
Blair's College, Aberdeen ; but they were first placed in the Scots 
College, Paris. These letters, which were deciphered by the late 
Dr. Kyle, bring to light certain friendly overtures made to the 
Queen of Scots by Morton when Regent. That he entertained any 
hopes of a reconciliation with the Queen, for whose death he had 
shortly before been plotting with Cecil, has been hitherto un- 
known and unsuspected. But we here find him offering to do his 
utmost to further her restoration. This remarkable change of 
policy on the part of the Regent is made known to Archbishop 
Beaton in a letter from the Lord Ogilvy, who tells how Morton had 
come to him and “ spake very reverently and with great honour of 
the Queen.” He declared himself ready to “ do all things that lay 
in him for restoring the Queen’s majesty to her former estait and 
honour, and said forder he wald be able to delyver her the maist 
part of her jowellis, and quhair ony wantit to show in quhais handis 
they war.” All this, however, was only on condition “that the 
Queen wald forgait and put in oblivion things past.” The sincerity 
of the proposal was vouched for by Sir James Balfour, who also 
came to Lord Ogilvy and assured him that all that the Regent said 
was true, and “ reportit the samin in affect and mekil mair.” This 
letter is dated April 16, 1577. Morton’s overtures were not met 
half way as he doubtless expected. Perhaps Mary and Beaton 
were both too thoroughly acquainted with his character to be 
willing to “forgait and put in oblivion things past,” for the sake 
of securing so very slippery an ally till he should have given 
some of his sincerity. Before he had an _ opportu- 
nity of doing so his enemies had got the upper hand, and he 
lost his head for the part he had played in compassing the 
death of the “gentyl Henrye.” It would have been well for 
Mary if she had been equally suspicious of some other offers 
of service, ‘though it cannot be doubted that if she had kept 
clear of the snares that were spread to lure her into plotting 
against Elizabeth’s life, some other pretext would have been found 
for shortening her own. Unlike many of the admirers of the 
Queen of Scots, who seem to think that they cannot vindicate the 
fame of one Queen without blackening that of the other, Mr. 
Hosack does full justice to the character of Elizabeth. He lays 
much of her dissimuiation and double dealing to the charge of her 
Ministers, and makes every allowance for the difficult circumstances 
in which she was placed. He even gives her credit for sincerity 
in her professions of affection and sympathy for her dethroned 
cousin. He acquits her in great measure of the blame of the cruel 

ersecutions of the Romanists which disgraced her reign, or at 
east of taking a personal pleasure in their torments. In the case 
of Campian and his fellow-victims, for instance, Mr. Hosack re- 
minds his readers that these men’s lives would have been spared 
if they would have consented to listen to a Protestant sermon. In 
that case we cannot help thinking their death lay at their own 
door, for though to be preached at in a Protestant sermon would 
doubtless have been a painful penance, it was better than being cut in 
pieces alive, and it could have done no lasting injury to either their 
souls or their bodies. In his concluding remarks Mr. Hosack cites 
several of the distinguished men who have been convinced of Mary’s 
innocence. To add Dr. Johnson and John Wesley to a list con- 
taining such names as Camden, Carte, and Lingard is more likely 
to weaken than to strengthen his case. We cannot see why John 
Wesley should be supposed more competent to judge of Mary's 
history than she would have been to decide on the merits of his 
theology. As he makes the mistake of supposing Bothwell to have 
been seventy years old at the time of his marriage with the Queen, 
it would seem as if he had not gone deep enough into the subject 
to give weight to his opinion. As for Dr. Johnson, he was a 
thorough Cockney at heart, and had all a genuine Cockney’s preju- 
dice against Seotland and its inhwbitants. That prejudice made him 
quite incapable of understanding the very peculiar relations which 
existed in that country between the ‘Keg and the people, and 
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therefore of judging of Mary Stuart’s merits as a Queen. Certain] 
had they cheaed to jostle each other in life, we quieting 
whether the slovenly ways and plain speeches of the great 
lexicographer would have been more relished by the Queen than 
were the uncourtly rebukes of John Knox himself. Nor can we 
imagine a greater contrast than that between the idle frolics that 
were so much in favour at Holyrood and the highly intellectual 
diversions of the Happy Valley. But, as a woman, Mary was 
lovely, charming, and in distress, and that was enough to enlist 
the gruff, mannerless old man who was not without a spice of 
try, in spite of his churlish bearing, among the number of 
defenders. 
ong this gallant corps we must also place M. Gauthier. He 
takes up the cause with all the zeal of . new convert, for he 
himself tells us that he was formerly strongly prejudiced against 
Mary Stuart. This prejudice was dispelled by a visit to Scotland, 
and so repentant was M. Gauthier for this error of judgment that 
he felt moved to take up his pen in her defence. But he has not 
taken it up in haste nor without needful preparation. He has 
visited all the scenes of Mary's life. Not only has he seen at 
Holyrood the blocd-stains on the Palace floor, and at Hamilton 
the casket which once held the famous “ Letters,” but he has 
sailed upon Loch Leven itself, and has had his feelings worked 
upon by a sentimental old boatman who had named his boat after 
the captive Queen. More than this, he has also busied himself for 
ten years in carefully searching out all the records and documents 
bearing on the case wherever they were to be found, either at 
home or abroad. In the Simancas Archives he has made what 
he looks on as a very important discovery bearing on the authen- 
ticity of the “Casket Letters.” This discovery is a. letter 
from Guzman de Silva to Philip, written in July 1568. It 
recounts a conversation between Murray and the Spanish 
Ambassador. Murray gave out that he was doing his utmost in 
behalf of his sister, but said that it would be hard to 
rove her innocence because of a letter that had been found 
om the Queen to Bothwell, and signed by her own hand, 
which betrayed a plan for stopping Darnley in a “house by 
the way,” and for setting fire to the house in case the poison 
did not succeed. The letter also contained advice to Bothwell 
for getting rid of his own wife:—*Dandole algun bevida con 
que muriese.” This must of course have been one of the letters in 
the “Casket.” And yet the account here given by De Silva does 
not tally with the contents of any of them. In none of them is 
Craigmillar spoken of as the “house by the way,” nor do they 
contain any mention of the plan for getting rid of Lady Jane. 
M. Gauthier thinks it also a very significant circumstance that 
Murray here only speaks of one letter, and that he afterwards pro- 
duced eight, and that he should speak of the letter as signed with 
her own hand, while none of the letters actually produced bore 
any signature. This seems to us to be evidence on the other side, 
for, had the letters been forged, the same hand that had written 
them would not have scrupled to add a signature also. As for 
the Ambassador's letter, it could scarcely be accepted as conclu- 
sive evidence, as it is scarcely possible that he could remember the 
conversation word by word as it fell from the lips of Murray. But 
M. Gauthier is willing to find proofs of Mary’s innocence every- 
where, even in the inconsistencies of the Acts of the Scots Parlia- 
ment. Te has, however, written an excellent history, in which he 
shows a thorough knowledge of his subject and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the history of Scotland, and with the state of parties there 
at the period of which he treats, which were scarcely to be expected 
from a foreigner. His style is easy and picturesque, and his book, 
though the work of a strong partisan, is free from any invective or 
abuse of the opposite side. It forms a worthy companion to the 
History of M. Mignet, and ought to be read along with it by every 
Frenchman who wishes to form an impartial judgment of the 
history of that troubled time. Wherever it was possible, M. 
Gauthier has 
laissé parler Ies acteurs qui occupent la scéne, persuadé que leur parole, 
surtout dans un sujet aussi controversé, aurait plus d’autorité que celle de 
Vhistorien. 

The third book on our list bears a motto given by the Empress 
Eugénie on the title-page, and “ heartfelt” thanks addressed to 
her in the preface. The contents are much such as we should 
expect to find in a book published under such patronage. The 
author is clearly an abject worshipper of princes and of Courts, 
and a blind believer in the divine mght of kings and queens to sin 
with impunity. He sees in Mary a second Margaret, bent heart 
and soul on working a second reformation in manners and religion 
among her unruly subjects. The “fiddling and flinging” which 
roused the ire of John Knox are, in his eyes, politic measures for 
civilizing and softening a half-savage people ; and the raid on the 
Gordons is an excursion into the Highlands prompted by. Mary’s 
love of the picturesque, for “the mountains and s, the rivers, 
meadows, aud forests of the Highlands all seemed to attract her.” 
As for her subjects, M. Petit treats them as a set of lawless 
ruffians, too mt to be ruled by their angelic Queen. To be 
sure he does lay their guilt to the , ste of their religion, and ex- 
plains how since the Reformation the Scots Lords were “ far from 

icular how they got rid of their opponents ” ; also that “ subjects 

me Protestants set themselves up as judges of the Govern- 
ment— Stuart was the first victim.” We advise M. Petit 
to refresh his me: of Scots history by reading the stories of 
Lauder Bridgeand of Sauchie Burn, of the fate of the Tutor of Bunby, 
"and of the way in which it was avenged, and he will learn that the 


right of the subject to call in question the actions of the sovereign 
was no new doctrine, and that in times long before the Reforma- 
tion both sovereign and subject had been “ far from particular 
as to how they got rid of their opponents.” 

M. Petit professes to have written his book for the benefit of 
thoughtful men, but we should think it more likely to find readers 
among sentimental school girls, They will be charmed with the lo 
accounts of all the fine doings at Mary’s first marriage, and coal 
to tears by the picture of the captive Queen devoting herself to 
rearing doves and little dogs, instead of being involved in all sorts 
of political intrigues. His book may be more aptly styled an 
éloge than a history. His idea of womanly excellence corresponds 
with that of the bereaved husband who summed up the enume- 
ration of his wife's virtues with “ She painted on velvet beautifully 
and of such is the kingdom of heaven,” for he draws attention over 
and over again to Mary’s skill in fancy work as though it added 
lustre to all her other gifts and graces. He describes with the 
minuteness of a connoisseur the raiment of needlework which she 
from time to time presented to her cousin, and declares it to be 
“touching to see her doing her utmost to enhance the already 
faded beauty of Elizabeth.” In this charitable work M. Petit 
certainly does not lend a helping hand, for he does his utmost to 
make Elizabeth seem hateful and despicable. Nor can he see in 
the conduct of the English Queen anything but mean spitefulness 
towards a fallen rival tor whose blood she was thirsting. 

In the works of Mr. Hosack and of M. Gauthier we have now 

retty nearly all that can truthfully be said in Mary's favour. Mr. 

one pleads her cause with the talent of a skilful advocate, con- 
vinced himself of the innocence of his client, and bent on making 
it patent to the world. M. Gauthier proclaims her wrongs with 
the chivalrous devotion of a Frenchman who has pledged himself 
to vindicate the honour of a charming woman. But still, in spite 
of all that her defenders may urge, there are certain ugly facts in 
her history that remain to bear witness against her. The doom 
passed on the friendly House of Huntly; the honours granted with 
a lavish hand to her husband’s murderer; the mockery of justice 
in his trial; and finally, the marriage into which she rushed, in 
direct defiance of decency and prudence, are blots upon her history 
which make it of comparatively little moment whether the famous 
‘“‘ Letters” are genuine or not. No doubt they were evil days in 
which her lot was cast, and her early education at the Court of 
France had not been the training best suited to fit her for govern- 
ing her own people. But among that people there was a strong 
feeling of afiection for the royal race whose representative she 
was, and by their clamorous welcome they displayed their goodwill 
to her in their own rough way. Had she been a man all would 
have gone well. She had all the gifts which had made some of her 
line so popular. The ready wit, the easy manners, the open hand, 
and above all, the dauntless spirit and contempt of danger which she 
showed as she rode at the head of the royal raid, would in a king 
have been more than sufficient to cover any blemishes of private 
character. A king might have got rid of half-a-dozen wives if he 
ee with impunity, for the world tacitly accepts the doctrine 
that 

The unconquered powers 

Of precedent and custom interpose 

Between a King and Virtue. 


But from a queen men look for better things. 


RALSTON ON EARLY RUSSIAN HISTORY.* 


yt byrne number of lectures published after delivery to an audience 
is already over large, and of some at least we may say that the 
lack of them would be no cause for regret. But among these the pre- 
sent volume is certainly not to be included. It deals with a subject 
of which English readers generally know little or nothing, and of 
which historical students will be glad to have a survey from one 
who has made it his own. Mr. Ralston is at home in the litera- 
ture both of the Russian people and of Russian scholars. He 
has laid before the English public much of their songs and their 
folk-lore, and these he has examined with the scientitic precision 
both of the comparative mythologist and of the historical critic. 
This task was a fitting preparation for the present sketch of early 
Russian history, in which the several stages of a political growth 
singularly unlike that of the Teutonic nations are traced with 
sufficient fulness, and in a spirit at once generous and impartial. 
The form of the work is very simple. The matter of the four 
lectures has been rearranged in seven chapters, of which the first 
six relate the chief events in Russian history to the crowning of 
the first Romanoff, while in the last only the author examines 
critically some points which have been, or still are, matters of con- 
troversy. He admits, in fact, that his aim has been to trouble his 
readers but little with his own opinions, while he does his best 
“to lay before them the judgments, on vexed questions, of the 
best and most recent among Russian historians ”—a task not slight 
when we look at the large oo into bem Pana literature 
of the country, springing up but as yest grown. 
Mr. Ralston's have been complete it had 
drawn out more thoroughly the points of contrast and of likeness 
between the fortunes of the Russian oy ae those of their 
Western neighbours. If among them, as elsewhere, we have from 


* Early Russian ey, Four Lectures, delivered at Oxford, in the 


Taylor Institution. By S. Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum, 
| &e. London; Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
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the first a certain kind of unity which it was seemingly impossible 
utterly to destroy; if, from the loose and undefined confederations 
of earlier days, with their natural result of civil strife and war, 
there arose gradually something like a central power, still we cannot 
but mark the vastneds of the time over which the process was 
extended, the tremendous obstacles which steod in its way, always 
retarding and sometimes apparently crushing it, and the strange 
anomaly which exhibits in its latest stages features belonging only 
to the earlier conditions of Teutonic society. The Russian system 
as it was worked under the Tsar Nicholas claimed for itself an 
authority which had no reference to time. The Tsar was more 
than the Caliph of Islam. He was the representative, not of a 
prophet, but of God himself. A power thus exercised becomes 
soon surrounded with an air of antiquity; and in the eyes of 
strangers, not less than of the Russian people generally, the two 
most prominent features of Russian life, the autocracy of the Tsar 
and the bondage of the serf, seemed to have their foundations in 
the very nature of things. Yet they are the growth of a time 
which would us but a short way back in our own history ; 
and in the ages which preceded it there was much in the political 
conditions of Russian tribes to justify expectations of very different 
results. 

If Mr. Ralston has not cared to dwell specially on these points 
of contrast, he has furnished all necessary materials for those who 
may wish to note them, while the clearness of his arrangement 
brings order and meaning into what might seem a mere chaos of 
intestine wars, and of yet more hideous disasters from invasions 
of savage hordes. During no small part of these periods the 
national unity seems wholly lost, while the reader may well turn 
away bewildered from the monotonous series of crimes and 
calamities which seem to make up the history whether of the 
rulers or of their subjects. But Mr. Ralston shows a path through 
the labyrinth by pointing out the fact that the earlier history of 
the Russian people is, practically, the history of four great cities— 
Novgorod, Kief, Vladimir, and Moscow ; the first of these repre- 
senting the era of loose confederation between members which, 
for all purposes of government, were wholly independent and often 
antagonistic ; the second and third marking the more developed 
federation between princes whom the system of appanages tended 
nevertheless to sunder and si, nd the fourth rising to 
power as the city of Tsars who had seen that the only way of 
securing Russian unity was by destroying all local independence, 
and who set about the work with the determination of enslaving 
every municipality within the Russian boundaries. To these four 
cities must be added the fifth, founded by the man who made 
Rassia an aggressive Power, and committed it to the course which 
to this day excites in many minds the darkest fears for the future 
of Western Euro 

The history of Novgorod, although reaching back for little more 
than a millennium, is wrapped in the mists of popular tradition, 
to which Mr. Ralston assigns no more than its proper value. 
The stories which illustrate it are at least more entertain- 
ing than the gloomier narrative of the more important 
annals of Kief, in which the evils of the appanage system 
leave the country defenceless against aggressors who, even 
to a thoroughly united ple, must have been, in all like- 
lihood overwhelming. The theory that every descendant of 
Rurik had a right to an appanage showed its power for mischief 
when the sons of Yaroslaf I. from a state of feud into 
open warfare, leaving to their successors an inheritance of perpetual 
discord, until Kief itself, sacked by an army led by ten Russian 
princes under Andrew, lord of Vladimir, ceased to be the chief city 
of Russia. But if the supremacy now pane to Vladimir, the 
history of this city did but repeat that of its fallen rival, in spite 
of ominous signs of disaster from without. The Russian people 
were, in fact, threatened from all sides. Poles and Hungarians to- 
wards the south, Lithuanians to the west and the north, constantly 
menaced or crossed their borders, until the penalty for intestine 
wars was more fully exacted by the roving hordes set in motion 
by Genghis Khan. Preceded by the ravages of less formidable 
bands, the storm burst upon the country in all its fury in the days 
of Batu, the grandson of Genghis, who destroyed the still splendid 
city of Kief and swept on westward, until meeting at length with 
a check, he fell back on the banks of the Volga, and there founded 
the great city of Serai. 

The account of these Tartar inroads and of the domination which 
followed them is perhaps the best part of Mr. Ralston’s book. The 
new condition of things acted powerfully on the character both of 
the Russian princes and of their subjects. The one end of Tartar 
rule was money ; and so long as this was obtained the conquerors 
gave themselves no trouble about the religion of the conquered or 
the mode in which they might choose to govern themselves. Put 
whether in the first stage of the conquest these exactions were en- 
forced by Tartar officials, or afterwards were left to the Russian 

i themselves, the results for the people were much the same. 

he chief who had to kneel and kiss the dust in the presence of 
the great Khan soon learnt to balance these indignities by in- 
flicting indignities still more unseemly on his subjects; while, 
having become himself the tax-gatherer, he was tempted to 
-- out for his own benefit sums vastly exceeding the demands 

the uerors. But among these princes were some men 
endowed with no small sagacity or cunning, men quick to take 
advantage of divisions among their enemies, to ally themselves 
with one horde of Tartars against another, and to the 
federal connexion for which their predecessors had so little. 
The result cenerally was to exalt the power of the chiefs, and to 


sap the spirit of independence among the people. But there was 
yet another influence working perhaps still more powerfully 
for the same end. Against the waves of conquest which swept 
over the land the only barrier could be furnished by a patient 
fortitude, based on a trust in Divine help, when that of man hed 
failed utterly. This immovable trust it was the first object of the 
Russian Church to foster to the uttermost; and the work 
was done effectually. But when Mr. Ralston speaks of the 

riceless services rendered by the Russian Church to the 

ussian land even during the darkest period of its history, 
we may doubt whether his picture be not somewhat over- 
charged with colour. The devotion of Russian rustic congre- 
gations may be great; but it has its dark as well as its bright 
side. If the clergy taught the people that no disasters were 
to weaken their faith in God, they taught them not less that this 
faith must be shown hy unquestioning obedience to the chief who 
was his Vicar,no matter what might be his oppression or his 
crimes; and Mr. Ralston himself brings out the mischief thus 
wrought when he tells us that the servile form of allegiance paid 
from the first to the Muscovite Tsar was partly due to the teach- 
ing of the Church :— 

Great as had been the merits of the clergy in supporting the courage of 
the nation when all but crushed under the feet of the Intidels, so do their 
demerits appear to have been great, in that they inculcated a perfectly 
— obedience, an utterly abject submission, to the orthodox Chief of the 

tate. 

Yet it is not easy to draw the line between these two parts of their 
teaching. In either case their religion was passive, and if it kept 
up a spirit of inert resistance, it checked and killed the spirit of 
sturdy independence which in England has had its reward in the 
growth of constitutional freedom. Such teaching could not fail 
to have political as well as moral results; and the result was seen 
when, if the tale be true, the Tartar Boris Godunof was suffered to 
place on the necks of the peasants that yoke of serfdom under which 
we might perhaps have expected to find them in the days of St. 
Vladimir, put which they ought to have shaken off finally lony 
ago. Mr. Ralston says rightly that the moral tone of the 
Russian people had undergone a most unfavourable change, and 
this change left the way open for that humiliation of the common 
folk which marks the age of Boris Godunof, if it be not the wor! 
of Boris himself. 

So great indeed has been this change, and so inveterate thi- 
servility which has grown out of it, that it is hard to look co: 
Russia as the land in which the burghers of Novgorod and Psko. 
so long and so steadily maintained their freedom. Barely thre: 
centuries have m the time when the Vetche, or generai 
assembly, of the Novgorodians had the power of judging, deposing, 
and expelling their prince or chief. But the weakness of the 
national bond had insured the fall of national freedom. The 
assembly of Novgorod resolved to transfer its allegiance from th- 
Muscovite prince to the Polish king; and the penalty of defeai 
was the suppression of their Parliament, while the bell which had 
summoned them to their councils was carried away to Moscow. 
The same lot befell the cities of Pskof and Twer, and nothing re- 
mained to check the divine authority of the Tsar. The stran.- 
shiftings exhibited in the course of Russian history during the lus: 
four centuries may possibly be followed by changes not less sui- 
prising in a future which even now may not be far distant. 


HISTORY OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
(Second Notice.) 


bhp history of the Guards shows the origin of the existinz 
British army. King Charles II., while in exile in Flanders. 
formed a regiment of Guards out of the loyal gentlemen who had 
fought for him in England, and employed it in the service of Spain 
against France, which was assisted by Cromwell. At the battle 
of the Downs, as it is called, near Dunkirk, in 1658, Turenne, with 
the help of the Republican English, defeated the Spaniar: 
Caracena, nor could the Royalist English save more than their 
own honour on that disastrous day. Thus, to the close of 
Cromwell's life, his army remained invincible. But when he w:; 
gone, and the King regained his own, that army was gradually 
superseded by regiments officered by Cavaliers who had survive't 
Marston Moor and Worcester. When the King returned to 
England in 1660, he left behind him in Flanders the regiment of 
Guards which had fought at the Downs. One of his first steps 
was to raise a regiment of Guards in England, of which John 
Russell, of the house of Bedford, was Colonel. Shortly after- 


wards the regiment raised in Flanders was brought to England 


by its Colonel, Lord Wentworth. Thus there were two regi- 
ments of Guards, one older in point of time, the other 
first on the English establishment. Evelye describes a review oi 
both these regiments, with other troops, in Hyde Park in 1663. 
“The troops,” says he, “were in extraordinary equipage and gal- 
lantry, consisting of gentlemen of quality and veteran soldiers, ex- 
cellently clad, mounted, and ordered ; ” and he particularly mentions 
that the old Earl of Cleveland “ trailed a pike, and led the right- 
hand file of a company of foot communal by his son, the Lord 
Wentworth, a worthy spectacle and example, being both of them 
old and valiant soldiers.” Shortly afterwards, the death of Lord 


* The Origin and History of the First or Grenadier Guards, from Docu- 
ments in the State a or War Office, Horse Guards, Contemporary 
History, Regimental » gc. By Lieut.-General Sir F. W. Hamilton, 
K.C.B., late Grenadier Guards. 3 vols. London: John Murray. 1874. 
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Wentworth enabled the King to amalgamate these two regiments 
of Guards into one, of which Colonel Russell took command. 
The army which the King found subsisting at his restoration had 
been by this time disbanded, except one regiment, the Coldstream, 
of which the Duke of Albemarle was Colonel. Out of favour to 
him, per quem stant ipsi reges, as his epitaph in Westminster 
Abbey states, and also as a security against apprehended riots, this 
regiment was retained in the King’s service, and became the 2nd 
or Coldstream Guards. At a later time a regiment of Scots 
Guards was brought upon the English establishment, and formed 
the 3rd or Fusilier Guards. The proportion of musketeers to pike- 
men in a regiment was about 7 to 5; the musketeers wore red 
coats, and the pikemen buff coats, and in appearance the uniforms 
of that day contrast favourably with those of the existing Guards. 
Some troops of Life Guards and the Oxford Blues were raised 
about the same time, and shortly afterwards Lord Dumbarton’s 
Scotch regiment was transferred from the King of France to the 
King of England, and became the 1st Regiment of the line or 
Royals. The next in order was the 2nd Queen’s or Tangier 
regiment, of which Percy Kirk was some time colonel, and the 
next was the Holland regiment or 3rd Buffs. Other regiments 
were added by King Charles II. and his successor, and thus in 
spite of the jealousy of Parliament a regular army was established 
and maintained. 

The earliest warlike service of the First Guards after the 
Restoration was on board the fleet which fought several battles 
with the Dutch. About the same time they were employed in 
keeping order and attempting to subdue the flames at the Great 
Fire of London. They were sent repeatedly to Flanders, where 
they fought with equal valour for the French against the Dutch 
and for the Dutch against the French. In 1678, after a fierce 
fight between the British regiments in the Dutch service and the 
French, the brigade of which the First Guards formed part, com- 
manded by Lord Howard of Escrick, was ordered to advance from 
Brussels, where it lay, to Turbise, south of Hal. A truce prevented 
the expected battle which would otherwise have found place near 
Waterloo. Throughout the history of the Guards, Ostend, 
Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels are mentioned almost as frequently as 
any English towns. In that very year, 1678, the Guards took up 
their winter quarters at Brussels. Next year a detachment of 
Guards was sent to Tangiers, and remained there until that costly 
possession was abandoned. In 1681 Colonel Russell resigned the 
command of the First Guards and was succeeded by the Duke of 
Grafton, a natural son of the King. The Guards served 
King James II. faithfully against the Duke of Monmouth, 
and perhaps if there had been any officer to lead them against the 
Prince of Orange, they might have followed. But their Colonel, 
the Duke of Grafton, joined Marlborough in his defection, and the 
Guards, after some useless marches and counter-marches, found 
that no effectual orders came from the King, and had no choice 
but that of submitting to the Prince. For a few days the command 
which had been abandoned by the Duke of Grafton was held by 
Henry Lee, Earl of Lichfield, the head of that house to which, it is 
believed, the ancestor of General Robert Lee belonged. But the 
Earl of Lichfield followed his master into exile, and the Duke of 
Grafton resumed command of the corps, which had now become 
the Guards of King William III. 

The soldiers were disgusted at the inglorious part which 
they had been made to play in the Revolution, and the new 
King quartered them in provincial towns while he confided 
the duties of the capital to his Dutch guards, whom he 
could fully trust. Gradually, however, King William III. and 
his English troops found that they could heartily agree in ani- 
mosity to the French. The Duke of Grafton was soon removed 
from his command, which was now given to a devoted adherent of 
King William III., Henry Sidney, afterwards created Earl of 
Romney. Early in 1691 a battalion of the First Guards landed 
in Holland, and it took conspicuous part in seven hard- 
fought campaigns which followed. By this time the bayonet 
had been largely introduced, but a certain proportion of 
men in each company still carried the pike. The Earl 
of Romney, having been appointed Secretary of State, re- 
signed the colonelcy, which was given to Charles, second Duke 
of Schomberg, son of the first Duke of Schomberg, who was killed 
at the battle of the Boyne. This second Duke of Schomberg was 
killed in a battle near Turin, and thereupon the Earl of Romney 
resumed the coloneley. In these campaigns both King and army 
developed that eminently British quality of not knowing when 
they were beaten. At the battles of Steinkirk and Lander the 
King was outgeneraled by Luxemburg, but when that officer was 
dead, and when the resources of France began to fail more rapidly 
than those of the allies, the balance turned in favour of the perse- 
vering Dutchman and the obstinate British troops which formed 
the backbone of the alliance. The part taken by the Guards in 
the celebrated siege of Namur is lucidly explained in these pages, 
but we will not dwell upon an exploit which, although our fore- 
fathers regarded it with justifiable complacency, was almost for- 
gotten in the greater glory of the neighbouring field of Ramillies, 
as that also was in turn displaced from national memory by the 
more recent and momentous conflict of which the scene lies a few 
miles further off at Waterloo, It is interesting to note that while 
the siege of Namur was in progress the covering army of the allies 
took up the = of Waterloo, and there awaited an attack which 
the French did not make. The Peace of Ryswick, and the conse- 
quent reduction of the British army, was shortly followed by the 
breaking out of the Succession War. King William died in the midst 


of military preparations, and his trusted friend and counsellor Henry 
Sidney, Earl of Romney, did not long survive him. Thus the 
Duke of Marlborough, shortly after he became generalissimo of the 
allies, succeeded to the coloneley of the First Guards, in which 
regiment he had received his first commission more than thirty 
years before. In the very year, 1704, in which he became colonel, 
he led a battalion of the regiment with other British troops from 
the Meuse to the Danube, and gained with them the splendid 
victory of Blenheim, which “saved the Austrian Empire, and for 
the time destroyed the power of France in Central Europe.” After 
this battle the First Guards marched to Mayence, and descended 
the Rhine in boats to Maestricht, where they went into winter 
quarters. 
After the campaign of Blenheim all the remaining services of 
Marlborough were performed in Flanders or the adjoining territory 
of France. He found the French army in 1705 occupying lines which 
stretched from the Meuse below Namur to Antwerp. These lines 
he forced. In 1711 the French army occupied lines between 
Bouchain and Arras, which they confidently declared to be the xe 
plus ultra of Marlborough. These lines also he forced “ by one ot 


the best examples of strategy ever carried out in the presence of so- 


large a force of the enemy.” THe was much congratulated by the 
Ministers at home, who said that, “without losing a man, he had 
cained an advantage which would have been reckoned as cheaply 
bought at the expense of several thousands.” The very next page 
of this History to that from which these words are quoted records 
that on the last day of the year 1711, in which the lines of 
Bouchain were forced, Marlborough was deprived of all his offices, 
including the colonelcy of the First Guards. In the next and last 
year of the war the British contingent was commanded by the 
Duke of Ormond, who also succeeded to the coloneley of the 
First Guards. His instructions obliged him to abandon Prince 
Eugéne, whom the French thereupon attacked and defeated at 
Denain. As the British Guards marched to the coast they 
found themselves excluded with insult from the very towns whic 
they had helped to capture. Such a close to an unbroken 
series of victories was inexpressibly humiliating. In these pages, 
which scarcely touch politics, Marlborough appears only as 
the triumphant leader of ten campaigns, who never made & 
mistake nor incurred a check, whose successes were only 
limited by the stupidity and obstinacy of his allies, and 
who invariably kept at his headquarters a battalion of his own 
First Regiment of Guards. It is satisfactory to know that 
one of the first acts of King George I. was to restore Marlborough 
to his offices of Captain-General of all the forces and Colonel of 
the First Guards. He held the colonelcy till his death, and he 
was succeeded by his trusted friend Cadogan, who had been 
Quarter-Master-General of his army. After Cadogan came Sir 
Charles Wills, a veteran of the wars of King Williaa III. and 
Queen Anne, and on his death in 1741 the young Duke of Cum- 
berland became colonel of the regiment which, as general of an 
allied army, he put in the way of acquiring a large share of barren 
and costly honour at Fontenoy and Laufeldt. The Duke of Cum- 
berland was almost uniformly unsuccessful as a general, except in 
his campaign in Scotland. After the capitulation of Closter- 
Seven in 1757 he resigned both the command of the army and 
that of the First Guards, and he was succeeded as Colonel by Sir 
John Ligonier, of French Protestant extraction, of whom it is 
recorded that “at Dettingen he had been created a knight-banneret 
on the field, at Fontenoy he had commanded the infantry, and at 
Laufeldt he had headed a desperate charge of cavalry, when he was 
taken prisoner.” There could nct have been a more suitable selec~ 
tion of a commander for an eminently fighting corps. While he 
was Commander-in-Chief of the army and Colonel of the First 
Guards, a battalion of that regiment served in Germany under a 
brigadier bearing the redoubtable name of Julius Cesar, and it 
was stated, with undeniable truth, that “the British troops were 
always placed in the warmest part of every action” in the cam- 
paigns which they made in defence of the Electorate of Han- 
over and the Principality of Hesse Cassel. The brigade of 
Guards was in the division of General Conway and the 
corps of the Marquis of Granby, while the whole allied army 
was efficiently commanded by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswicl:. 
This arrangement was eminently satisfactory to our ancestors. 
Our soldiers got what is vulgarly called “a bellyful” of fighting, 
and at vast expense of blood and treasure the Electoral dominions 
of the King of England were preserved, and he and his ally the 
King of Prussia fought a fair stand-up fight against the three 
greatest Continental Powers. Everybody was pleased. The 
British found all the money and got plenty of hard knocks. 
Visitors to Homburg may perhaps learn with surprise that they 
are close to the scene of many hard-fought battles in which British 
troops served as well and as successfully as at Blenheim or Water- 
loo, although their services have been well nigh forgotten. In all 
these campaigns the French pushed nearly north-east from Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, through Cassel towards Hanover, while the 
allies strove to drive them back on Frankfurt and the Rhine, and 
ultimately succeeded. 

It may conduce to clearness to recapitulate in order of time the 
Continental campaigns of the First Guards in the eighteenth 
century. The Succession War began in 1702, and in that year and 
the next the First Guards were with Marlborough’s army on a 
line which nearly corresponds with the present frontier between 
Holland and Belgium. In 1704 the regiment marched up the 
Rhine to Mannheim, and thence to Ulm on the Danube and to 
Blenheim, which is close to Donauworth. From 1705 to 1712 
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almost all the fighting of what we will call the Grand Army of 
the allies took p in the country which may be roughly com- 
prised between two railway journeys, one from Ostend by Antwerp 
to Liége, and the other from Ostend by Lille to Namur. In 1743 
King George II. found himself with an English and German army 
at Aschaffenburg, on the Main, above Frankfort. In marching down 
the right bank of that river towards Hanau he was met near Det- 
tingen by the French, whom he defeated. The unsuccessful cam- 
paigns of 1745-7-8, including the battles of Foutenoy and Laufeldt, 
eceurred on that same Flemish ground where Marlborough had 
been so often victorious. The campaigns of the Seven Years’ 
War, in 1760-2, in which the First Guards bore part, were chiefly 
transacted in the triangle formed by Frankfort, Cassel, and 
Gotha. The Succession War employed the First Guards in Spain, 
as well as in Germany and Flanders, and throughout all these wars 
a series of expeditions, generally abortive, were undertaken to the 
French coasts, in which the First Guards were creditably, but not 
gloriously, employed. After the termination of the Seven Years’ 
War, in 1762, the regiment was not again sent abroad until, in 
1776, the revolt of the American Colonies caused an army to be 
assembled at New York. The campaigns which followed in 
America, and those of the long war with the French Republic and 
Empire, are more familiar to the modern reader than those upon 
which we have now dwelt. The gallant veteran, Lord Ligonier, 

died in 1770, and was succeeded in the coloneley by the Duke of 
Gloucester, brother to the King, an inexperienced young man, 
whe Ls 1 that post until 1805, when he was succeeded by the 
Duke of York, son of the King, an experienced but unsuccessful 
soldier. The Duke of York held the coloneley until his death in 
1827, and he has been followed by the Duke of Wellington, the 
Prince Consort, and the Duke of Cambridge. Thus the claims of 
royal birth and of military eminence have been allowed to prevail 
about equally for this command. It is often difficult to decide 
whether our military successes are gained by our system or in 
spite of it; and if we doubt whether Colonels of Royal blood 
have done much good for the First Regiment of Guards, we may 
at least ieel sure that they could not do harm to it. Whatever 
may have been the fortunes of the armies to which it has been 
attached, the conduct of the regiment has been always worthy of 
the corps which stormed the Schellenberg at Donauworth and de- 
fended tbe Chateau Hougomont at Waterloo. 


LOST FOR LOVE.* 
{VEIN in Miss Braddon’s poorest writings there has usually 


been an indication of qualities which tempted one to hope that | 


some day, if she would only do herself justice, she might produce 
a really good story, not indeed one of the highest class, yet good 
within its range. She has a direct and vigorous style, a quick eye 
for outward character, and some skill in the development of a 
tangled plot. She occasionally has a real hold on the scenes and 
characters she describes, and the frank straightforwardness of her 
narrative in itself conciliates attention. On the other hand, un- 
fortunately, her works have hitherto been distigured by an unpleasant 
vulgarity of tone, and by eagerness to snatch at easy efiects ob- 
tained by cheap sensational expedients. It might be supposed, 
however, that these defects were in a great degree due to the 
haste with which a rapid succession of stories had been composed, 
and the inferior audience at which they were aimed; and there 
was still room to hope that, if Miss Braddon would make the 
efiort, she might do something very much better than anything 
she had yet achieved. It was in this nopefu: mood that we 
opened Lost for Love, and we were glad to find, as we read on, that 
there seemed to be encouragement for it. Nothing can be more 
simple and unpretending than the beginning of the story. We are 
introduced to a dull, sombre, highly respectable house in Wimpole 
Street—s* doctor's house of course. Dr. Ollivant, the occupant, 
has at thirty-six years of age acquired a great practice by sheer 
hard work and exclusive devotion to his profession. He had 
resolved as a lad to be successful, and his life has been given up 
unreservedly to this single object. 


a garment.” Although a fashionable physician, he lives secluded 
with his mother, who keeps house for him. After a laborious 
day, he dines with the old lady, and then shuts himself 
up in his study with his books. It is easy to understand 
what is going to happen when this solemn personage 1s sud- 
denly brought into contact with a pretty, bright young girl, full 
of vivacity and sunshine. He is first amused, then interested, 
and, before he knows it, over head and ears in love. Mr. Chamney, 


the young lady's father, is suffering from heart disease, and wishes | 


to see his daughter provided for in case of his death. He proposes 
to make Dr. Ollivant her guardian, and a.so favours the addresses 
of a young artist, Walter Leyburne, in wnom he is interested. 
Leyburne presents the necessary contrast to tne Doctor’s “ dark 


solema eyes” and premature gravity. He is “a oright-.ocosing young | 


feliow with an expression as radiant as a summen morning, p.ue 
eyes, straight Greek nose, light auburn moustache with drooping 
ends sedulously twisted, only half-concealing a somewnat feminine 
mouth, auburn hair, worn long in Ratiaelle fashion ;” and he nas a 
handsome fortune, left him by an old uncle, to back his artistic 
aspirations. 


* Lost for Love, A Novel. sy the Author or “ wady Audley’s Secret.’ 
3 Vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1874. 


This situation, though perhaps not particularly novel, is por- 
trayed with a good deal of cleverness, and, what is more re- 
markable in Miss Braddon, with self-restraint. She is content to 
work with quiet, simple touches, and the characters, though rather 
slight and shadowy, are interesting. We feel as if we had got 
safe beyond the sphere of paroxysmal passion and sensational 
incident, and prepare ourselves for the enjoyment of a domestic 
idyl. Of course the Doctor is jealous of his rival, but he sup- 
presses his feelings, and even assents with becoming resignation 
when the marriage is finally arranged. An experienced student of 
fiction instinctively knows what to expect when he finds Papa 
ready with his blessing in the early part of a story. Another 
figure is now added to the scene. This is Loo Jarred, a charac- 
ter upon whom the author has evidently bestowed a gaod deal ot 
pains. Loo’s father is a professor of the art of doctoring pictures 
and violins for the Wardour Street market, and Leyburne, who, 
as an artist, might be supposed to know better, has somehow deal- 
ings with him, and is fond of going to his dingy manufactory to 
vapour about art. Here he meets Loo, is struck by her wild, 
neglected beauty, and resolves to make her the subject of a great 
picture, to be called “Lamia ;” and the acquaintance thus begun 
quickly ripens into a dangerous intimacy. Leyburne is not only 
fascinated by the “ dark grand eyes, the ivory paleness of cheek and 
brow, the full crimson lips with their perfect curve, the loose, shadowy 
hair,” but he undertakes to “redeem the imprisoned soul from 
bondage,” in other words, to teach Loo to appreciate the beauties of 
Keats, Shalispeare, Byron, and even Eschylus. We must confessthat 
when we got to the grand dark eyes and full crimson lips we began 
to fear that we were getting back to some of the familiar delicacies 
of Miss Braddon’s early style. It should be understood, however, 
that this novel is conducted on principles of the strictest propriety, 
and that Walter and Loo are equally unconscious of the perilous 
entanglement into which they are straying. One night, on 
their return from a rather late excursion, Walter finds his com- 
panion thrown on his hands by her father, who refuses to have 
anything more to do with her; and it must be admitted that this 
is rather an awkward situation for a young gentleman who is 
already almost engaged to another young lady. Walter behaves 
in the most honourable way, sends Loo to a respectable board- 
ing-school, and then—which is not perhaps quite so honour- 
able—goes down to Flora at the seaside, and at a hint from her 
father, proposes marriage, and is accepted. Nemesis follows him 
in the shape of old Jarred, who accuses him of carrying off his 
daughter, and demands that she should be given up. Dr. Ollivant 
happens to overhear the conversation, challenges Walter with his 

erfidy to Flora, and threatens to expose him. Words come to 

lows, and all at once, without expecting it, we are in for the 
great sensation incident of the drama—the tremendous header that 
brings down the gods:— 

The Doctor wrestled, the painter made free use of his fists. For some 
moments Walter had the best of it, till, feeling himself losing ground, the 
Doctor called science to his aid, and planted a blow on his antagonist’s temple 
which sent Walter reeling backwards, helpless and unconscious. Reeling 
backwards on the sunburnt slippery sward that edged the clifi—backwards 
until, with a wild cry of horror, the Doctor saw him sink below the verge. 

When we reached this point we felt that we had indeed been 
made the victim of misplaced confidence. The quict and sobriet 
of the earlier chapters were only the torrent’s smoothness ere it 
dashed below. The peaceful domestic idyl had suddenly been 
transformed into a sensational novel of the ordinary type. It is 
possible that Miss Braddon may have originally intended to work 
out the development of her characters under simple and natural 
conditions, and that she found the task too trying for her powers, 
and in desperation fell back on the familiar expedient. Or perhaps 
the scene on the cliff may have been premeditated from the bret n 
any case it is a confession of artistic incapacity. Anybody can con- 
trive an incident of this kind, but it is a very diilerent thing to 
portray the gradual unfolding of character and the action and 
reaction of mutual imfluences on a group of persons under the 
conditions of real life. The supposed murder—for of course 


He is cold m manner, has | 
* dark solemn eyes,” and “ premature gravity hung upon him as | 


Walter turns up again—is the climax of the story, the point to 
| Which the author has been artfully working up, and afterwards 

she can do nothing but go down again. Given a grave, in- 
| tellectual, high-minded man, who has suddenly been the means of 
killing a fellow-creature by a blow, and it is easy to conceive 
what scope there should be here for a subtle analysis of the remorse 
and terror which would succeed. But Miss Braddon is ap- 
parently too conscious of her incapacity for this higher work to 
male even a faint attempt at it. Here are the Doctor’s reflections 
on the supposed destruction of his rival:— 

The Doctor looked back along the summer waves. Somewhere under that 
blue water Walter Leyburne was swaying gently to and fro, entangled 
among sea-weeds perhaps, and with cold anemones cleaving to his hair, 
lullabied as gently by that soft murmur of ocean as ever his mother rocked 
him in her arms. To-night or to-morrow might come wind and storm, and 
| the same waters would tear and buffet him, and shatter him against the 
rocks in their frantic sport ; but for this evening he could scarcely have a 
pleasanter resting-place than that cool blue sea. 

“Better than to be stretched in a narrow coffin, and shut up in a room 
that all living things avoid,” thought the Doctor. 

. eaitation on the ‘ cold anemones cleaving to the hair” of 
a murdered riva. 1s certamly a wonderful touch. It is need- 
sess to go | further mto the story, towards which Miss 
Braddon herself now seems to grow careless and indifferent. 
She has accomplished her “ header,” and the rest of the book goes 
merely to make up the conventional three volumes. The early 
| part of the tale shows, or at least suggests, what she might per- 
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haps accomplish if she were capable of the labour and self-denial 
which would be involved; the rest of it proves clearly enough that, 
whatever her natural capacity may be, be prefers to sink to the 
level of the lowest class of novel-readers. A description of life in 
Voysey Street, where the Jarreds dwell, occupies a considerable 
part of the book. Voysey Street is of course an exceedingly 

place, full of vulgar people, and it may be said to be 
appropriate that the picture should be also redolent of vulgarity. 
A genuine artist, however, would surely have contrived to relieve 
+ eee lighter touches the dull coarseness of such a passage as 

is:— 

Their ambitions and desires are all bounded, by Voysey Street, and the 
court where the celebrated pork-butcher turns his sausage-machine. If 
they grew rich—a contingency remote to the verge of possibility—they 
would make no eager rush to Prince’s Gate or Park Lane. They would only 
riot in the luxuries of Voysey Strect ; sup continually on tender pigling 
and wallow in the humbler varieties of shell-fish. 


Here is an example of Miss Braddon’s sense of humour and fidelity 
to nature, an old clothes-woman’s criticisms on art :— 

“Give me the old masters, Mr. Leyburne,” she would remark in conclu- 
sion, “ without meaning any disrespect to you. But don’t tell me about 
your Millisses, and your Belmores, and your ’Olman ’Unts. Give me the 
old masters. Look at the tone and mellowness of ’em, everything subdued 
down into a beautiful rich brown, and as smooth as a mahogany table. 
Why, if you put your nose against one of them Millisses it’s as rough as a 
gravel path, all the paint laid on in splotches and ridges, as if it had been 
painted with a curry-comb. Give me a Rembren, or a Vandilk ; there’s as 
fine a tone in one of their Holy Families as in a Stradivarius violin.” 

And Leyburne keeps up the conversation in this style :— 

“ Life, madam,” replied the painter, who always affected a certain cere- 
moniousness in his converse with the lady—“ life has been compared to a 
forward child, which must be rocked in its cradle, or narcotized with Dafiy’s 
Elixir till it falls asleep ; a comparison, oddly enough, to be found verbatim 
in the works of three distinguished writers—Sir William Temple, Voltaire, 
and Goldsmith.” 

“Ah!” said the matron sententiously, “there are some children that 
don’t get Daffy’s Elixir. It is all vaccination, and measles, and rhubarb- 
powders for some of us.” 

By the way, Miss Braddon seems to have borrowed from Mr. 
Mortimer Collins the habit of attending closely to the creature 
comforts of her characters. The old clothes-woman is “ concili- 
ated by Melton-Mowbray veal-and-ham pies, washed down 
with om draughts of Edinburgh ale.” Walter's visits to 
Voysey Street lead him to acquire “a depraved appetite for 
liver and bacon and sausages and tripe”; “a bottle of iced Moselle 
and a gooseberry tart, with a jug of cream,” form a conspicuous 
feature in the country excursion which he and Loo take together ; 
and even the delicate Flora is despatched to a pic-nic with “a neatly- 
packed basket, containing a pigeon-pie and a pound-cake, a punnet 
of big scariet strawberries, and a bottle of cream, with other 
bottles, et cetera, which made the basket rather heavy.” The next 
step will be perhaps to substitute a menu for the poetical quotation 
at the head of each chapter. On the whole, Lost for Love is more 
disappointing than most of the same writer's books, not because it 
is worse, but because it encourages by its beginning hopes which 
it afterwards rudely dispels. The story is full of the wildest im- 
probabilities, and the characters are little more than lay figures 
with descriptive labels attached to them. It must be said, how- 
ever, that there isa rough vigour in the tale which distinguishes it 
from the ordinary insipidity of current fiction. 


WOOD’S ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON.* 


HIS book is thoroughly disappointing in every way, but it 
attempts to supply what is really very much wanted— 
namely, a special guide to the few existing remains of medieval 
antiquity in London and its neighbourhood. ‘There is unfortu- 
nately not much that has survived the wreck of time; and we fear 
that a good deal of what does remain will disappear in the course 
of modern improvements, in spite of the more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the past which characterizes our own generation. It is 
but a few months ago that the ancient Gothic crypt below the 
chapel of Lamb’s Almshouses, occupying a bastion of the old 
London Wall, was recklessly destroyed by the Clothworkers’ 
Company. The garden of Drapers’ Hall is not a medieval anti- 
quity; but it is an interesting relic of old London, and its open 
space is invaluable as a | to the crowded city; but that is 
doomed as we write. Itisa prospect indeed for archeology 
when the old City Companies no longer jealously preserve their old 
inheritances. e have often wished to see just such a book as 
Mr. Alexander Wood has here attempted ; and our vexation is the 
greater that a most desirable object has been so inadequately and 
unsatisfactorily carried out. 

Mr. Wood's particular fault is that he does not distinguish be- 
tween what actually remains of medieval churches and what may 
be found out as to the former history and splendours of what once 
existed. It is easy enough to extract from Stow, or Malcolm, or 
Nicholl, or Godwin, or even from Dr. Pauli’s Pictures of Old 
England, descriptions of formerly existing religious foundations; 
but what is — wanting is a guide to such fragments of London 
before the Fire as may stillexist. Again, Mr. Wood confuses the 
mere memories 8 ted by certain names of places with what 
his title itself fenelon as the object of his book—namely, the Ec- 


* Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its Suburbs. By Alexander 
Wood, B.A. Oxon., of the Somerset Archzological Society. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1874. 


clesiastical Antiquities of London. Thus the mention of Holborn 
suggests the sufliciently pathetic account of the execution of 
Holford and Genings, two Roman Catholic priests, in the year 
1588, for the offence of saying mass in a private house, near Gray’s 
Inn Fields, belonging toa Mr. Swithin Wells, who was himself also 
hanged, drawn, and quartered for harbouring these ecclesiastics. 
Mr. Wood is an enthusiastic convert to Roman Catholicism, and 
he naturally, we suppose, thinks these and other equally cruel 
executions infinitely worse in kind and degree than the burning 
alive of Protestants in Smithfield. Thus he describes at length the 
burning of Friar Forest in Smithfield, while the numerous executions 
in the same place under Mary are briefly dismissed in the sentence, 
“here the bloody scenes under Mary took place.” Now no such 
records can be fairly called ecclesiastical antiquities. Mr. Wood 
distinctly says in his preface that his book is “ architectural and 
antiquarian only.” For our own part we view with equa! horror 
and disgust all religious persecution, whoever may be the victims, 
and even if the pains and penalties inflicted are less then the 
gibbet or the stake; but we make equal allowance for both sides in 
times past, when religious liberty was a thing not understood. 
Having said so-much in disparagement of this volume, we may 
now turn to its better features. Mr. Wood's scheme is to <ivide 
London and its suburbs into nine walks, and to notice as he goes 
along what ecclesiastical ruins or remains are to be found in 
each neighbourhood. Thus, his First Walk, starting from 
Holborn, passes to Clerkenwell, the Charterhouse, London Wall, 
Austin Friars, and by Cornhill to the Tower. An alph«betical 
order would have been, in our opinion, infinitely to be preierred, 
but we must take the author's plan as we find it. He tells us, we 
observe, that the ruins of the “ Templar church,” “ circular and 
built of Caen stone,” were found a century ago where Southampton 


Buildings now stands. He gives, however, no authority fur the 
statement, and we may say here, once for all, that his re'«rences 
are almost always indefinite and useless. The beautiful but 
degraded remains of Ely Chapel are of course mentioned. Dut 
here, as indeed always, Mr. Wood's descriptive powers are 


of the lowest. He does not make his readers wncderstand 
what it is that remains of ancient date, nor does he te!! them 
what to observe, and how to gain access to the places u+med. 
Since he wrote, Ely Chapel has been bought, it is understood, by 
some Roman Catholic clergymen, who mean to restore it to its 
ancient use. No one can regret the preservation of so lovely a 
fragment of medieval work. We hope it will be “ restored” with 
judgment and feeling. Speaking of Christ’s Hospital, Mr. Wood 
may be pardoned perhaps for dwelling on the past glories of the 
Grey Friars’ Church which once occupied its site. It was a 
church three hundred feet long, and in some respects almost a 
rival of its near neighbour, St. Paul’s. Truly medieval London in 
its glory must have been a very paradise of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. Our author declares that “there are some scanty remains of 
the cloister” of the Grey Friars. We never heard of them, and 
should have been very glad to be told where to find them. Mr. 
Wood's description of the noble fragment that is left to us of St. 
Bartholomew's, Smithfield, is jejune in the extreme. He ought to 
have told us where to look for the east wall of the church of the 
Knights Hospitallers of Clerkenwell—de fonte clericorum—with 
its “ Middle Pointed crypt, with octagonal piers and groined 
arches.” Another famous London well, the fons sacerx of Holywell 
Street, is said, by the way, to have been found in the recent exca- 
vations for Mr. Street’s Law Courts, and we are told that its stream 
is both abundant and pure, and that it will be made use of in the 
new Palace of Justice. 

Mr. Wood again does not inform his readers in what street Car- 
penters’ Hall is to be found, but he says that the hall of this Com- 
pany retains on its west wall four distemper paintings of the date 
of Edward IV., all of them pertaining to the carpenter's trade. 
These are, the Building of the Ark, Josiah ordering the repairs of 
the Temple, St. Joseph and the Divine Child working in the Car- 
penter’s Shop, and Our Lord being called in the Synagogue the 
Son of the Carpenter. Few of our readers, we believe, have seen 
these pictures, which nevertheless—if they really exist—deserve a 
place in the history of English pictorial art. The very beautiful 
nave of the Austin Friars, dating from 1354—a model for a large 
modern parish church—is of course noticed by our author, bit not 
with discrimination. In fact, Mr. Wood seldom or never ventures 
upon any criticism of the buildings which he describes. This 
church now belongs to a congregation of Dutch Calvinists, but the 


congregation has almost dwindled away. We thoroughly agree: 


with our author in his dictum that All Hallows, Barking, is the 
most complete medizval parish church remaining in London. 
This interesting church, which is close to Tower Hill, is not half 
so much known as it ought to be. St. Olave, Hart Street, is 
another ante-Reformation church, but itis of small interest. There 
are two most curious ancient churches remaining in Bishopsgate— 
namely, St. Ethelburga and St. Helen's. We find nothing whatever 
new in Mr. Wood's account of the Tower or of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. He has an ambiguous joke on the modern 
nave of the latter church, which we may quote as a 
specimen of our author’s dreary humour:—“The nave may be 
sought for by him who should seek the Santa Casa in Dalmatia 
or at Nazareth. Has it then been removed? No, it has been 
translated into the churchwarden’s [sic] gothic of 1840.” Let us 
express our regret, as we are mentioning this noble church, that it 
was not determined to substitute a more seemly nave, and generally 
to restore it, as the cathedral of a new see, as a fitting monument 
to the late Bishop Wilberforce. 
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Of the famous abbey of Bermondsey nothing is said to remain 
except a fragment of wall in the churchyard of St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s church. That church, however, possesses a very curious 
salver of the time of Edward II., representing a castle and a 
knight kneeling before a lady, who is placing a helmet on his 
head. Is it true, we wonder, that in the steeple of St. Mary le 
Bow, Wren preserved the old Romanesque arches and used them 
to sustain his new superstructure ? Our-author makes the assertion ; 
but, such is the imperfection of his style and the inaccuracy of his 
observation, that we never can quite tell how to understand him. 
When we come, in the course of Mr. Wood's Fifth Walk, to St. 
Paul's, we find an unconscionably long description of the ancient 
cathedral, with copious extracts as to the functions, ritual, and 
customs of the place, with notices even of the relics supposed to 
have been preserved there, all borrowed from Rock’s Chueh of Our 
Fathers, and other like sources; but not a single word as to the 
few monumental fragments of the former church still preserved in 
Sir Christopher Wren’s crypt. Coming westward, we find that the 
present Rolls Chapel is asserted to be, in its structure, a building 
of the early part of the thirteenth century. It is curious enough, 
considering who the present Master of the Rolls is, that this chapel 
was originally the “ Domus Conversorum et convertendorum de 
Judaismo ad fidem Catholicam.” Mr. Wood tells us nothing new 
about the Temple. He says that the base of the tower of St. 
Clement Danes in the Strand isGothic. We may notice here that 
in the recent restoration of St. Andrew's, Holborn, the Gothic 
remains of the tower have been cleared out and renewed ; while 
St. Sepulchre’s, across the valley, but now brought very near to 
the last-named church by the Holborn Viaduct, has very recently 
been restored to its Gothic character in its tower with the 
south porch and parvise over it. It is strange that Mr. Wood 
should still think Ckhére Reine the possible origin of the word 
Charing. But scholarship is not his strong point; and we have 
doubted in turning over his pages whether he or his printer ought 
to be credited with the misprints of his Latin quotations. As in 
the case of St. Paul's, so with Westminster Abbey, Mr. Wood 
deals more with the details of the ancient customs and glories of 
the past than with the existing fabric. Strange to say, he does 
not even seem to be aware of the great antiquity of the so-called 
chapel of the Pyx. Jere is one architectural judgment in 
which we are glad to be able to sympathize with our present 
author. Speaking of the exterior of Westminster Abbey, he 
saysi— 

It has frequently been proposed to remove St. Margaret’s, as obstructing 
the view of the abbey. Asa matter of fact, nothing more enhances the 
grandeur of the abbey than the neighbourhood of the humble parochial 
editice. It is altogether a mistake to suppose that a large medizval building 
was intended to stand detached. Were Westminster Abbey arranged as 
Wells Cathedral, or York, or Lincoln, the chapter house would stand on the 
site of St. Margaret’s ; and it would not then be proposed, we presume, to 
remove an integral part of the building. M. de Montalembert said: “They 
(the English cathedrals) often strike more at first sight (than the French), 
precisely owing to this encircling, whose inferior proportions make those of 
the central monument tell more.” M. Viollet-le-Duc was much opposed io 
the removal of St. Margaret’s. 

Attention has lately been called in the public journals to Sir 
Thomas More's Chapel or chantry in Old ChelseaChureh. Mr. Wood 
says that the chancel of this church is of early fifteenth-century date, 
and that the capitals of the piers in the arch which separates this 
chancel from More’s aisle are “ of rich Renaissance work, almost too 
rich and delicate to be English of that date; and that, as they 
appear to be insertions, they are not improbably of foreign work- 
manship.” Other suburban churches which are of medieval date, 
or retain portions of medieval work, are Fulham, Putney (the 
tower), Chiswick (the tower), Barnes (containing fragments of 
Early Pointed style), Mortlake (the tower and the font), Brentford 
(the same), Twickenham (the tower), Kingston (wholly of Middle 
and Third Pointed date), Old St. Pancras (a shell of the twelfth 
century, but hardly distinguishable under Gough’s tasteless “ re- 
storation” of it), Hornsey (the tower), Finchley and Hendon 
(both Third Pointed churches, the latter retaining a Romanesque 
font), Stepney (built in 1440), Stratford (an ancient structure), 
and Hackney (the tower). 

This volume is very inferior in every way to such a book, for 
example, as Sperling's Church Walks in Middlesex, which was 
published some years ago. The ground is still open for a guide to 
the existing remains of medieval architecture in and near London ; 
and we hope that some competent architectural critic will before 
long supply the want. 


SCOTTISH RIVERS.” 


t by one sense this may be termed a posthumous work. A little 
more than a quarter of a century ago, Sir T. Dick Lauder, on a 
sick bed from which he never rose, wrote a series of papers in 
Tait's Magazine on the Rivers of Scotland. They have now been 
published in a connected form, with a good index, a very few illus- 
trations, and a short preface by Dr. John Brown, the well-known 
author of Rab and his Friends. We are quite willing to credit Sir 
T. Lauder with all the amiable qualities and sterling virtues 


made himself a great name in the’law. He produced in his life- 
time several works in which the tone and colouring of Walter 
Scott were imitated with considerable success. His politics were 
Liberal without being destructive ; and his position, as the owner of 
Fountainhall, and as Secretary to the Board of Manufactures and 
Fisheries, brought him in contact with Jeffrey, the Wilsons, Lord 
Cockburn, Scott himself, and others the most eminent of that 
generation in their respective lines. Ie appears to have lived a 
happy, useful, and honourable life; and he died a death as in- 
structive and edifying as a whole shelf of sermons. Bonwm virum 
facile diceres. Magnum libenter would scarcely be applied to him 
even by the most partial of associates and admirers. But he 
appears to us an excellent type of that valuable class whose 
influence in their social circle, and in politics to a certain extent, is 

roduciive of nothing but good. Of elevated sentiments and of 
sto sympathies with the poor and helpless; ready with his pen, 
dexterous with his angle; an artist, a scholar, and a sportsman, he 
stands out as one of that patrician band who bridge over, as far 
as possible, the chasm which separates rich from poor in this 
country, and helps to keep England midway between the rule of 
either tyrants or mcbs. 

The title of the book may lead some persons astray. In simple 
truth, the author never gets out of the Lowlands at all. He has 
traced, from their sources to the sea, only three of the Lowland 
rivers. One is the Jordan, which rises in Craighouse Hill, not far 
from Edinburgh. The second is the Scottish Tyne, which has its 
origin in a small lake in Midlothian, iu the parish of Borthwick. 
And the third is the Tweed itself. But this gives the writer an op- 
portunity, of which he makes the most, of saying a great deal about 
more than twenty of the tributaries of the tirst of Northern streams. 
The style and address of the work in one particular strike us, as 
awkward. In writing for a magazine the use of the plural pro- 
noun is not only pardonable, but imperative, according to all literary 
precedent. But “we” and “ our” several times in one passage, and 
sometimes in two or three consecutive lines, are apt to jar on the 
taste, especially when the personal identity of the writer stands 
revealed. In two instances it leads toa ludicrous assumption of royal 
prerogative, as when the author talks of “our son-in-law, Mr. 
Mitchell-Innes,” and when he describes one of the rivulets that form 
Salton Water as entering the grounds “ of Johnston burn, belong- 
ing to our cousin, Archibald Broun, Esq., Advocate.” Still the 
volume will have its attractions for all those who are never 
wearied of ancient ballads and border tales of feuds, rapine, and 
retaliation. It may safely be commended to the notice of idlers and 
tourists. It overflows with local anecdotes and poetical quotations 
of all sorts, from Marmion and the Jinstrelsy of the Border, and 
from ballads some of which might even have escaped the keen 
eye of Scott; and we are inclined to admit that, in illustrating 
scenes immortalized by the Northern minstrel, the editor has done 
well in not excising long passages from Marmion and the Lay. It 
is not always safe to presume on the knowledge and recollection of 
Macaulay's “ educated gentleman,’ who was invariably supposed 
to “know” a marvellous number of literary masterpieces “ by 
heart.” As might be expected, lovers of Scotch traditions will 
find several twice-told tales in these pages. The story of the rebel 
of the Forty-five who escaped by rolling himself, hedgehog fashion, 
down a steep hill where his captors could not follow him: of an 
ancestor of Scott of Harden who, being sentenced to death by a 
rival, Sir Gideon Murray of Elibank, for his share in a raid, 
escaped the gallows by marrying “muckle-mouthed Meg,” a 
daughter of the injured chieftain, who had a homely face but an 
amiable temper, and who turned out an excellent wile; of the 
Maid of Neidpath, the subject of one of Scott’s most affecting 
ballads; the legends of the Black Douglas ; the whole story of Thomas 
the Rhymer, his prophecies, and his residence in fairyland for seven 
years ; the threadbare anecdote of Lord Stairand his good manners 
which pleased such a judge as Louis XIV.; and the account of 
a humbler personage, David Kyle, who kept the “George” inn at 
Melrose just seventy years ago, and who was the original of Captain 
Clutterbuck’s landlord in the preface to the Monastery—these and ° 
several others are instances in point. But the work has many 
neatly executed notices of the seats of several of our best known 
Scotch nobility and gentry ; some picturesque bits of description ; 
a good deal of matter very suggestive to trout-fishers; and sume 
toucheswhich recall vividly the dayswhen railroads had not smoothed 


_ the approach to every lake, valley, and waterfall, and had not put 


an exorbitant price on deer-forests and moors. 
To review this work on any regular plan is simply impossible. 
We must content ourselves with selecting such topics as are 


likely to be least known. Scholars have endeavoured to prove 
that the celebrated passage in the Agamemnon where Clytem- 


| to the Bield.” 


ascribed to him by personal regard. He was a man of considerable | 


acquirements, warm feelings, and elegant tastes. He came of a 
good Scotch family, more than one of whom, in former times, had 


* Scottish Rivers. By the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. With 


Tustrations by the Author, and a Preface by John Brown, M.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh : onston & Douglas. 1874. 


nestra describes the news of Troy's capture as communicated 
in one night by the beacon-fires from Mount Ida to the house 
of the Atride, may be strictly and literally trne. Sir T. Lauder 
has shown conclusively that notice of a Saxon incursion from 
Northumberland could have been easily given by fires kindled 
on the top of a series of Peel towers, ending at Oliver Castle 
far up the Tweed Valley, and beginning with the mouth of that 
river. In popular language, the alarm was given from “ Berwick 

Some readers may be familiar with these old 
fortalices under a modern aspect. They generally had three stories, 
all of them vaulted. The cattle, for safety, were previously driven 
into the basement, which had no communication, save occasionally 
by a trapdoor, with the room above it. To some the access was 
by a ladder, to others by a spiral staircase connected with a door, 
easily defended, and placed in the angle of the basement. Witha 
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little ingenuity of adaptation such ancient towers are capable of 
transformation into comfortable .modern dwelling-houses. The 
larches at Dunkeld are well known to tourists for their height :— 
Ubi aéra vincere summum 
Arboris, haud ulla jactu potuere sagitte. 

But they would seem to be rivalled or surpassed by nine trees of 
the same species, and by an avenue of silver firs at Dalwick, the 

roperty of Sir T. Nasmyth of Posso, Peeblesshire. One of the 
a at seven feet from the ground, is fifteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, and no less than nineteen feet just above its roots. The others 
display girths of-lesser proportions. Of the silver firs, one is seven- 
teen feet just above the roots, and tapers at the summit like a 
fishing-rod. These trees are said to.have been planted either in 
1725 or in 1735. - This seems an instance of longevity in larches 
which should challenge the inquiries of Mr. W. T. Thoms 
when he turns his attention from the animal to the vegetable king- 
dom. «In the same spirit the author mentions a gigantic and 
venerable yew-tree at Ormiston Hall, the seat of the Cockburns, 
which, according to an account in Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, published 
in 1834, covers “ with impenetrable shade” an area fifty-eight feet 
in diameter. Above the roots this tree is more than twelve feet in 
girth.’ After this it is rather. tantalizing to be told that a lease of 
a piece of ground in the neighbourhood, given by the head of a 
religious house at Ormiston, and believed to bear the date of 
1474,was signed under this very tree. The parchment of the lease 
is somehow missing, and we have only the personal recollection of 
the communicant of -the information to trust to for the year. 
We find no difficulty in believing the author's statement that the 
increment of girth of this yew is one inch in the year. The fol- 
lowing list of good pools for angling in the neighbourhood of Cold- 
stream reminds us of the localisms which Scott-so cleverly puts 


into the mouths of Dandie Dinmont, Edie Ochiltree, and others of) ‘ , ry ¢ arti 
i | national law, and discusses the principles by which it ought to be 


his best characters:— 
‘Cuddy’s Hole, Dyke End, Longship End, Midchannel Stream, Flummery, 


Kirke End, Dritten-ass, Glitters, Bloody Breeks, Under Cairn, the Cauldron‘ 


Hole, Three Stanes, Pikey, Three Brethren, Nether Stream, the Hole 


Stream, the Hole, Craw Stanes, Lang Craig, Marks-skelling-Head, Bell- 
Stane, Leggy Bush, White Eddy, Whinbush-skelly, Shaw’s Mare, Know. 
‘Head. 


The above, be it observed, belong to the Birgham fishings, but 

an angler, a philologist, or a collector of local traditions, may, 

if he pleases, find as attractive metal in the following, which 

= - the property of the descendants of the Lords Grey of 
ark :— 


The Snipe, the Brae, the Dub, Anna Edge, Cuddy’s Hole, Skeller Rocks, 
Willow Bush, Island Neb, Black Marsh, Fa’en-down Brae, Hedge End, Red 
Heugh Stane, Hell’s Hole, Mid Hole, Temple, Cauld End, Coble Neb, 
Coble Hole, and Bulwark. 

The following is an incident of “the Forty-five,” in regard to 
which we must say that the name and occupation of the person 
referred to ought to have beengiven. Near Harlaw Moor, watered 
by the Blackadder, “an individual died not long ago who recol- 
lected having .seen Sir John Cope and his troops flying in a 

ic across it, from the battle of Prestonpans, and making eager 
Inquiries of all they met as to which was the shortest road to 
Coldstream.” Here is a reminiscence of the great Liberator, whom 
Sir T. Lauder met at a small party in London.. He gave “ grand 
and beautiful, though rapid descriptions of their scenery [Irish 
lakes and rivers]; enumerated all the different sorts of fish that 
inhabited their waters ; entered scientifically into the composition 
of the various flies which were necessary to render the angler suc- 
cessful,” “enlivened the whole with episodical anecdotes of parti- 
cular days of angling,” and all this with as much earnestness and 
enthusiasm as if, on platform or hustings, he were denouncing the 
Saxon. With a slight change the above might, we take it, be 
pee applicable to a living English agitator. -A curious menu 
en from the old household books of the owners of Tynninghame 
House may compare with City or Conservative feasts in our 
own time. The family were celebrating the christening of 
the young heir, who afterwards became Thomas Earl of Had- 
dington. There were the usual pitces de résistance of, mutton 
and beef. Of venison there were three legs; chickens and 
fowls dressed in various ways, seventy-five; four salmon ; twenty- 
two wild fowl, the same number of hares, and more than two 
hundred pigeons. But, curiously enough, though the festivi- 
ties took place on the 21st of August, neithcr grouse nor black 
game appear to have graced the board. It is questionable whether 
the omission, was supplied, to the satisfaction of the guests, by 
“ twelve tongues a udders.” While on this subject we might 
raise the question of the date when the line quoted from 
Marmion ceased to be literally correct. It makes the “ snowy 
oe ” rise before the cortége of the Inight on the heights of 
mmermoor. Now, for some generations of sportsmen this bird has 
not been seen or shot south of the Clyde or Forth. The following 
reminiscences of Bishop Burnet may supplement the full-length 
icture which Macaulay has given of that loquacious but intrepid 
ivine. Burnet was presented by the Crown to the ministry 
of Salton in 1665, 1s ‘said to have been indefatigable in 
his parochial duties, to. have preached twice every Sunday, 
and to have given besides one sermon during the week. From 
Salton he went to the chair of Theology at Glasgow, but, remember- 
ing his old parish in. his will, bequeathed to it 26,000 marks, equal 
to 2,000/., in trust for the education and clothing of thirty children, 
for a new school-house, a library, an increase to the schoolmaster’s 
salary, and for the relief of the poor. An old tree still goes there 
by the name of Bishop Burnet’s ‘tree. From the divine to the 


writer who has painted him graphically in attendance on Wil- 
liam ITI. during the passage to Torbay is but one 08. Writing 
in 1848 Sir T. Lauder might well reproach Edinburgh, in severe 
but by no means undeserved tones, for its preference of Mr. 
Cowan at the election over the accomplished speaker and essay- 
ist. The reproduction of this incident, which is not creditable 
to the enlightenment of Modern Athens, though atoned for 
subsequently, may console some of those unfortunate Liberals 
who have now neither seat to occupy, plan to follow, nor leader 
to obey. And general readers during an autumnal tour may find 
much in this book which will give Heagere to the living, and 
not a reflection or an anecdote which casts a slur on the 
memory of the dead. This, in a work which deals largely with 
persons and places scattered over an extensive area, is no slight 
praise. 


CLARKE ON EXTRADITION.* 


was the news of the escape of ex-Marshal Bazaine reached 
England, it was natural enough to suppose that the hero of 
the adventure would before long be amongst ys, and the supposi- 
tion led to an inquiry whether in such a case we should be ex- 
pected to hand him over to the French Government if called upon 
to do so. The question caused a little ripple in the stagnant waters. 
of vacation journalism, which did not subside without giving evi- 
dence of the limited character of the knowledge of some persons 
who are presumed to be exceptionally learned in the law, and of 
the need of such information as is contained in the work before 
us. Mr. Clarke, who has been engaged as counsel in some recent 
cases on extradition, has printed the treaties on the subject in a 
convenient shape, and has prefixed to them a couple of hundred 
pages in which he traces the history of this department of inter- 


governed, 

Whether, apart from treaty, a State is bound by international 
law to surrender criminals who have escaped from another juris- 
diction, has always been a vexed question. Grotius is no doubt 
tolerably explicit in favour of the existence of the duty, but very 
respectable names may be cited on the other side. Even granting 
the existence of the obligation, there is much doubt as to its ex- 
tent and the details of its operation. M. Bluntschli, in his attempt 
to codify the law of nations as generally accepted, has expressed 
the rule upon the subject as follows:— 

The duty of the extradition of fugitive criminals, or of handing over 
to the Courts persons accused of a crime, exists only by virtue of special 
treaties of extradition, or where it is demanded by the general safety. ‘The 
duty in the latter alternative should attach only in the case of serious 
offences, and then only when the penal law of the State which demands 
extradition offers adequate guarantees of impartiality and civilization. 
Little fault would generally be found with this statement except 
on the score of vagueness. 

The chapter which Mr. Clarke devotes to these preliminary 
questions is perhaps the least satisfactory in the book, although he 
has looked into and given quotations from the principal authorities. 
He has successfully aio down a wrong reference to Puffendorf, 
which had been copied by one writer after another with “ per- 
sistent carelessness”; but the long note in which he traces the 
history of the mistake ends by asserting that the true reference is 
given in his text. In point of fact, however, the unfortunate re- 
ference will be found in a note, and this note happens to be rendered 
almost unintelligible by the misplacement of inverted commas. 
It is hardly fair of Mr. Clarke to put forward the opinion which 
Story expresses with reference to the duties of the States of the 
Union to one another as being equally applicable to the mutual 
duties of wholly independent nations, since the contrary doctrine 
was deliberately laid down by that ay jurist in the well-known case 
of The United States v. Davis. Nor does our author support his 
theory of what the rule of international law on the subject really 
is by citing the opinions of Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, and Sir 
G. C. Lewis as to what it ought to be. It is perhaps suilicient for 
the purposes of the statesman and the lawyer to know that, what- 
ever views may once have been entertained upon the subject, a 
duty, at any rate of the kind described in the jargon of interna- 
tional jurists as one of “ imperfect obligation,” is now generally 
recognized for the extradition of criminals. Extradition has indeed 
become indispensable to counterbalance the increased facilities 


for escape now aflorded by steam and the relaxation of the pass-. 


port system. It is occasionally granted by some countries in the 
absence of any contract obligation, as was done, for instance, by 
Spain in the case of Bidwell, the wholesale forger of Bank of 
England notes ; but, as a general rule, the extent of the duty and the 
conditions of its fulfilment are wholly determined by treaty. 

The most practically important treaties into which England has 
entered are those with the United States and with France. An 
extradition treaty was made between Great Britain and the United 
States in 1794 for twelve years, at the end of which period it was 
allowed to expire; and, although Chancellor Kent afterwards laid 
down, in the case of Daniel Washburn, that, irrespectively of all 
treaties, it was the duty of a State to surrender fugitive criminals, 
and of a magistrate, upon due proof of the commission of a crime, 
to commit the fugitive, so as to afford time to the Government to 
deliver him up, the contrary view became firmly settled. To remedy 


* A Treatise upon the Law of Extradition; with the Conventions upon the 
Subject existing between England and Foreign Nations, and the Cases Decided 
thereon. By Edward Clarke, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and late 
Tancred Student. Second Edition. London: Stevens & Haynes. 1874. _ 
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the inconvenience of this state of things, provisions were inserted 
in the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, by which the rights and duties of 

land and America continue to be regulated to the present day. 
Either of the contracting parties is to deliver up to the other all 
persons charged with murder, assault with intent to commit murder, 
or piracy, or arson, or robbery, or fo: , or the utterance of forged 
paper. The operation of this and all other extradition treaties of 
the United States is regulated by an Act of 1848, entitled “ An 
Act for giving effect to certain treaty stipulations between this 
and foreign Governments for the apprehension and delivering up 
of certain offenders.” The provisions of the Ashburton Treaty have 
fairly answered their purpose, but as much can hardly be said of our 
extradition treaty with France, which dates from 1843, and com- 
prises murder (comprehending the crimes designated in the French 
penal code as assassination, parricide, infanticide, and poisoning), 
attempts to commit murder, forgery, and fraudulent bankruptcy. 
The Act by which the convention was confirmed provides that 
committal by a magistrate is to take place upon such evidence 
as would justify the committal of the person accused if the 
crime of which he was accused had been committed within British 
dominions, And this provision has thrown considerable diilicul- 
ties in the way of the French Government, for Mr. Clarke tells us 
that between 1843 and 1852 France claimed fourteen fugitives, 
but only in one case succeeded in obtaining extradition. A 
convention was consequently concluded in the latter year by 
which the commitment with a view to extradition of French crimi- 
nals would have been very much facilitated. On production of 
an arrét de condamnation or of a mandat Warrét the Secretary of 
State might issue his warrant to a magistrate, who thereupon was 
to arrest the accused, and, on being satisfied of his identity, to make 
an order for his extradition. The convention also largely added to 
the list of offences to which the treaty of 1843 is applicable, but 
it failed to obtain Parliamentary confirmation. The House of Lords 
refused to abolish the rule which requires primd facie evidence of 
guilt to be produced before the magistrate. The Treaty of 1843 
continued to be found as unworkable as before, and the French 
Government, having only succeeded once in twenty-two years in 
obtaining extradition, gave notice in 1865 to terminate the con- 
vention, but subsequently waived the notice, and has since obtained 
several surrenders. 

The labours of a Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1868 led to the passing in 1870 of a comprehensive statute con- 
solidating and amending the previous enactments upon the subject. 
The most important change made by the Act is that it abolishes 
the necessity for confirmation by Act of Parliament of future 
treaties of extradition, a necessity which had prevented the con- 
clusion of several treaties. The formalities previous to arrest, which 
often gave the criminal timely warning to escape to another juris- 
diction, are done away with ; but, in compensation, a delay of fifteen 
days is granted between committal and surrender to the foreign 
Power, in order to allow of the validity of the proceedings being 
tested under a writ of habeas corpus. Express provision is made 
for the non-surrender of political prisoners, or of a prisoner who 
can show “that the requisition for his surrender has in fact been 
made with a view to try or punish him for an offence of a 
political character.” Under the Act of 1870 treaties have been 
made with Austria, Brazil, Belgium, Denmark, the German 
Empire, Italy, and Sweden, and it would be a wholly satisfactory 
piece of legislation had it not been disfigured by the so-called 
“ Amending Act” of 1873, which is justly liable to the strictures 
passed upon it by Mr. Clarke. 

The cases discussed by the Courts under treaties of extradition, 
even where they have ostensibly turned on points of procedure, 
have often involved questions of a peculiarly interesting and deli- 
cate nature. Perhaps the most interesting case of all was that of the 
slave Anderson, who, having killed one Diggs who endeavoured to 
— his a took refuge in Canada, but was claimed by the 

Jnited States Government asa murderer. Anderson was com- 
mitted by a magistrate, but a habeas corpus was sued out, and it 
was argued before the Canadian Court of Queen’s Bench that the 
committal was illegal. The magistrate was bound, under the 
Canadian statute, to have satisfied himself of there being evidence 
“ sufficient to sustain the charge according to the laws of the pro- 
vince,” and according to the laws of the province the killing of 
Diggs would be no murder. The Court, however, held that the 
words “ according to the laws of the province ” referred only to the 
amount of proof, and not to the definition of the offence. 
Anderson might therefore have been hanged, had not a habeas 
corpus been applied for in the English Court of Queen’s Bench, 
where a curious question was raised which had to be set at 
rest by Act of Parliament, and at the same time in the Canadian 
Court of Common Pleas, which on very technical grounds managed 
to release the prisoner. 

Although a general similarity runs through treaties of extra- 
dition, there are several points upon which there is an apparently 
irreconcilable difference of opinion and practice between different 
nations. Thus it is settled law in France that the Courts may try 
asurrendered criminal for an offence other than that for which he is 
surrendered, although the Executive may perhaps interfere to pre- 
vent the sentence for such an offence from being carried out. 
The English Act of 1870, on the other hand, restricts extradi- 
tion to cases where the foreign Government arranges that the fugi- 
tive shall not be tried for any offence committed prior to his sur- 
render other than the extradition crime, until he has been restored, 
or has had an opportunity of returning, to Her Majesty's dominions. 
The surrender of their own subjects is, again, accorded by the 


Governments of the United States and of England, but refused by 
those of the Continent. Whether a fugitive should be surrendered 
to any country but his own is another point upon which different 
views are entertained. It was raised} but not decided, in the case 
of the Belgian, Marguerite Dixblanc, who was surrendered at 
Paris to the English police on account of a murder committed in 
London. The exemption of political offenders from liability to be sur- 
rendered is now generally established, and it seems hardly credible 
that one Napper Tandy was, so lately as 1792, given up by the 
Senate of Hamburg to the English Government on a charge of 
treason, or that the treaty of 1828 between France and Switzerland 
comprises “les crimes contre la sireté de |’Etat.” 

It has been suggested that, instead of delivering over criminals 
to the State where their crime was committed, the State where 
they have sought an asylum should itself bring them to justice. 
Mr. Clarke points out that the proposed substitute for extradition 
would be walle inadequate. The State which now reclaims the 
criminal would have no security that he would be punished. The 
proofs of crime at a distance from the scene of its commission 
would be difficult and expensive; an innocent person might find 
it impossible to establish his defence; and the domestic tribunal 
would have to administer foreign law. Mr. Clarke’s accurate and 
sensible book is the best authority to which the English reader 
can turn upon the subject of extradition. 


AINSWORTH’S MERRY ENGLAND.* 


STORY is told of a clergyman who in his old age always 
chose the same text and preached the same sermon. When 
his congregation, impatient at last at the sameness—for even 
church congregations can grow impatient—let him know that they 
wished, like the men of Athens, to hear some new thing, on each 
following Sunday he gave out a new text indeed, but followed it 
up with the old sermon. Now Mr. Harrison Ainsworth seems to 
us to do much the same thing. The texts that he takes are, if 
we may say so, the risings and rebellions in English history, but 
the tale that he tells is always the same. It may be supposed that 
there must of necessity. be some diilerence between the story before 
us, which tells of Wat Tyler's insurrection, and his previous novel, 
the scene of which was laid in the rising of ’45. It would be hard 
nevertheless to say where any difference lies except in the names. 
One of Mr. Ainsworth’s scenes which is laid in Lancashire in the 
eighteenth century differs from another of Mr. Ainsworth’s scenes 
which is laid in Kent in the fourteenth century about as much as a 
Bath-bun on the refreshment counter at Preston differs from a 
Bath-bun on the refreshment counter at Dover. In fact, in what- 
ever age or in whatever part of the country he lays the scene, he 
still keeps us in what.Johnson calls the slaughter-house—giving us, 
to use his further expression, more blood than brains. We learnt 
indeed in the Tichborne trial that the butcher’s trade admits of a 
great deal of variety, so that, by the way a man cuts up a carcase, 
it can be at once seen in what school of butchery he was trained. 
While the Australian butcher hacked his joints, Arthur Orton 
showed all the graceful dexterity that can be acquired at Smith- 
field alone. In what school of writers Mr. Ainsworth learnt his 
trade we have no means of knowing. He is ever hacking to 
pieces heroes and heroines, good men and miscreants, but his 
jointing is all done in one style, and that a very vulgar one. 
e has indeed a kind of antiquated mode of writing 
which in all his so-called historical novels he puts on whenever 
he happens to remember it. But a few phrases in this fashion 
scattered through the work about as much suggest to our mind a 
medieval scene as a few trumpery bits of Brummagem brass. 
scattered about a drawing-room remind us of Damascus or Cairo, 
from which they are said to have been brought. “ Your pro- 
position likes us well” sounds well enough in King Richard's 
mouth. ‘Sdeath,” too, does not come amiss, for in his oaths 
surely our author need not fear the reproach of anachronism. 
But then when Mr. Ainsworth, by such words as these, has set us, 
if not in any one age, at all events out of our own, he cruelly 
breaks the illusion by bringing in “ exalted personages,” “ nefarious 
characters,” and “ stalwart individuals.” ‘The heroine gets “ posi- 
tively enraptured,” while Wat “checked the ebullition” that 
followed on “ his inflammatory speeches.” At times, indeed, Mr. 
Ainsworth seems so well to assume an air of antiquity that he 
forgets to drop it where it might be properly laid aside. A tavern on 
Hampstead Heath, for instance, is not in the present day generally 
described as a “much frequented hostel,” even though it “has 
acquired the designation of Jack Straw’s Castle.” We would 
suggest for the consideration of the Civil Service Commissioners 
whether they might not find here a useful hint for their exami- 
nations. How admirably might a student's familiarity with 
English literature be tested by some such question as the follow- 
ing :-—“ If in writing a tale you cail a public-house an hostel, how 
would you describe a pot of porter?” Indeed it would not be 
amiss if all our historical novelists could be put through a course 
of paraphrasing, and were not allowed to write till they had 
shown that they knew at least a score or two of phrases suited to 
each century. But this speculation, though interesting, leads us 
too far from Mr. Ainsworth’s story. 
The heroine of Merry England should be, we suppose, Wat 
Tyler's daughter, or rather his supposed daughter, as she presently 


* Merry England; or, Nobles and Serfs. By William WUarrison Ains- 
worth, Author of “The Tower of London,” “ Boscobel,” &c. 3 vols. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1874. 
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turns out tobe. With her King Richard falls madly in love a day or 
two after his taxgatherer had got knocked on the head for insulting 
her. As history here was too strong even for Mr. Ainsworth, there 
was nothing left for her, as she could not become Richard’s wife, 
but an early grave. Mr. Ainsworth, however, knows too well that 
somebody must be married in the last chapter of a novel, or else 
the reader will not think that he has had full value for his money. 
So he keeps in readiness a brewer's son, Conrad Basset by name, 
and Sir Lionel de Courcy’s beautiful daughter Catherine. Conrad 
some short while before the story opens ‘had attracted the fair 
Catherine de Courcy’s attention.” He had been surprised in his 
first secret interview with her by her father, who “ after apply- 
ing to him every scornful epithet that fury could suggest,” then 
cried out, “I will punish thee as I would a disobedieut serf.” 
Thereupon “he took a staff from one of his valets, and struck 
the young man several hard blows with it, calling out—‘ This 
will teach thee, thou low-born knave, to aspire to the daughter 
ofanoble’” Just at this time Wat Tyler and his host came to 
attack Canterbury, where lived the knight and the brewer. Conrad 
joins the insurgents, and is on the morrow to head an attack on 
Sir Lionel’s house. That night Catherine seeks an interview with 
her lover, and entreats him to spare her father :— 

“ As well might you seek to wrest his prey from the tiger, as ask me to 
part with mine,” cried Conrad. 

“Then farewell for ever,” she said. “You will rue your conduct when 
you see me stretched lifeless at your feet.” 

A brief pause ensued, during which it was evident that a great struggle 
was going on in Conrad’s breast. 

In the hope of a change in his determination Catherine stayed. 
“You have conquered,” he said at length. 


He allowed the knight and his daughter to escape in the night. 
Next morning “the insurgents were greatly disappointed, for they 
meant to behead the knight.” The reader also might have been | 
equally disappointed, only happily there were still a few heads left | 
to come off. Here then we already have in this pair of lovers 
interest enough for one historical novel, even if there were not 
also in it a King of England burning to marry a blacksmith’s 
daughter. It surely requires, one would think, all Mr. Ainsworth’s 
skill to marry together a “low-born knave,” the captain of one of 
Wat Tyler’s companies, and the daughter of the noble house of 
De Courcy. He is not satisfied, however, with the difficulties he 
has raised before him, but introduces a rival to the fair Catherine 
in “a young woman of gigantic size, and strongly proportioned.” 
She rhinee fl rmission to accompany the insurgents. “Though 
the two rebel lsadiers had resolved to allow no woman to accompany 
the host, they were so much struck by this Amazon’s appearance 
that they felt inclined to make an exception in her favour.” She 
at once gives proof of her prowess by stretching a sturdy fellow on 
the ground with her quarter-staff, and is straightway enrolled. It 
was well for Conrad that she had joined, for when in the siege of 
Eltham Palace he “was made a mark by the archers on the bar- 
bacan, he escaped without injury owing to the vigilance of a 
gigantic woman who stood by his side. With a large triangular 
shield she warded off many a shaft and bolt aimed at Conrad.” 
Moreover, it was by following her advice that the palace was at 
last stormed. The leaders were disheartened, when she, “ in a tone 
that scarcely admitted of dispute,” directed them how to take the 
barbacan. They wanted a battering-ram, she said, and she had 
noticed a huge — 

“Twill take a dozen men to lift it, but I will help them, if need be.” 

“Ha! I see!” cried Conrad, joyfully ; “with this beam thou wouldst 
burst open the postern ? ” 

“That is my plan,” said Frideswide. “When the postern is burst open, 
as it will be of a surety by this simple battering-ram, who is to prevent thee 
from entering the barbacan ? Not Sir John Philpot 1° 

“No, by St. Anselm, not twenty Philpots!” cried Conrad. ‘‘Thou hast 
devised an excellent plan. The barbacan once gained, the palace will be 
ours. 

“ Ay, marry will it,” said the Outlaw. 


The beam was brought up by some twenty stout yeomen. “One 
blow of this tremendous engine was sufficient.” How, by the 
way, a beam becomes an engine, we are not told. Though the 
barbacan was taken, yet the main part of the palace held out, 
though “ battering-rams, each worked by ascore of stalwart in- 
dividuals, were employed.” Treachery at last opened those 
gates which the strength of stalwart individuals, aided though 
they were by nefarious characters, could not break through. 
It was no wonder that by this period of the story “ Wat Tyler 
had assumed a haughty, even arrogant, mien very different from 
his former deportment.” To mine host of the hostel at Dart- 
ford he exclaims:—“ I have now seventy thousand brave followers 
on Dartford Brent—seventy thousand! What dost thou think of 
that? Ha!” A vision, however, came to trouble him which had 
appeared to a holy hermit. “A chill, as of the grave, fell upon 
at, and seemed to benumb his faculties.” Frideswide happil 
was close at hand, and exclaims :—“ Thou hast an army with which 
thou canst exterminate all the nobles of the land, and raise thee up 
a sovereignty, an’ thou choosest. Wilt thou abandon it at the 
word of a drivelling friar?” Wat hereupon calls his old friend the 
hermit “a false priest.” As Frideswide had just before called 


him “a visio friar,” there is nothing left for the good mav to 
do but to tell Wat that he is a proud man and must meet his 


doom, and then to retire. Frideswide next got her rival Catherine 
into a subterranean passage, and, “shutting the trapdoor, stifled 
the cries of her victim.” She is found by Conrad, who had been 
assailed by the worst apprehensions, standing with her foot on the 


trapdoor and looking perfectly calm. He calls her a remorseless 


woman and a murderess. She replies that she can justify herself 
before Wat Tyler, and so drags him from the chamber. The 
next day King Richard in his barge had an _ interview 
with Wat, Conrad, and Frideswide as they stood on the 
banks of the Thames. Sir Simon Burley, who was in the boat 
with the King, suddenly cried out to his men, “Ho, there, 
archers! make yon rebel your mark!” At this moment Frides- 
wide, “ divining their purpose, and dashing forward with lightning 
swiitness, came up just in time to spread her broad shield before 
Wat ‘Tyler. The rebel chief was unhurt, but a fatal shaft pierced 
the Amazon's breast.” She had just time to tell Conrad that 
Catherine still lives “in the subterranean passage ‘neath the 
tower,” when she dies. Conrad rescues the “distracted damsel,” 
and then persuades his followers to go over to the King’s side. 
“Just at the very nick of time he appeared” on Tower Hill. 
Jack Straw had taken Richard prisoner when Conrad, twice 
calling his late comrade a villain and a traitor, and announci 
himseif as “ the avenger,” engages in “a brief but terrible combat” 
with him. Though the King and hundreds of other spectators 
regarded it with fearful interest, they did not happily attempt to 
meddle in it, and so to spoil its melodramatic effect. “It re- 
sulted in the death of the Outlaw, whose throat being pierced by 
Conrad's sword fell backwards from his steed, exclaiming with his 
latest breath, ‘ Curses on thee, traitor! Thou hast robbed me of 
the Crown.’ ” What became of the rest of the body of the Outlaw 
when his throat fell backwards we are nowhere told. No one 
probably had time to attend to it, for “ Richard drew his sword, 
and in the presence of all his nobles dubbed his deliverer knight.” 
A few weeks later “the marriage of Conrad Basset and the lovely 
Catherine de Courey took place at Canterbury Cathedral.” No 
doubt the Archbishop would have performed the service himself, 
had it not unfortunately happened that “a stalwart individual,” 
who is also described as ‘ the ruffianly headsman ” and “ the surly 
caitiff,” had at an earlier period, “ at the seventh stroke, severed the 
good man’s head from the body.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


+ ee reputation which M. Louis Figuier’s Année scientifique 
obtained almost as soon as the first volume was published 
had the effect of calling forth a legion of works written on the 
same plan, more or less illustrated, more or less accurate, and some- 
times, unfortunately, stamped with a political animosity which 
should not have been allowed to find its way into books professing to 
treat of natural history, astronomy, and chemistry. Suse news- 
paper of any importance on the other side of the Channel has a 
weekly feuilleton devoted to science; these fewilletons, tacked 
together and arranged under distinct headings, easily make up a 
duodecimo at the end of the year; and thus the non-scientific 
part of the community is enabled to form some notion of the 
principal inventions and discoveries which have taken place within 
the previous twelve months. M. de Parville’s Causeries *, now 
before us, are a very fair specimen of a branch of literature which 
is evidently on the increase; they have already run through a 
successful career of thirteen years, and deserve, on the whole, the 
encouragement given to the author. The book is well written, 
and neatly illustrated with fifty woodcuts, 

M. Jules Girard aspires f, like M. de Parville, to the honour of 
being a popular lecturer on science, and he takes the microscope as 
his special province. His intention is to examine in succession 
the three kingdoms of nature as they are represented in the water, 
and the first part of his volume treats of the animal creation. He 
gives a number of curious details as to the development of enfusoria, 
and his description of the sponge leads him by a natural transition 
to the phenomena of vegetable life. The third section of the 
work is taken up by microscopic mineralogy, including some par- 
ticulars as to the formation and metamorphoses of crystals. 

Geology and the practical determination of rocks form the 
subject of another handbook for which M. Edouard Jannettaz is 
responsibie.{[ His work is one of the most complete we have 
seen on the subject, considering its elementary character. It is 
copiously illustrated like the two works previously noticed. 

. Guillemin’s treatise on Light and Colours § is the third instal- 
ment of a popular collection of scientific books. The great difficulty 
in the preparation of such works is to be complete whilst strictly 
avoiding mathematical formule; but M. Guillemin has managed 
to solve this delicate problem with considerable success, and his 
useful volumes commend themselves equally to persons who have 
had no previous scientific education and to those who wish to 
review briefly their old and sometimes half-forgotten studies. 

The volume just published by M. Ernest Vinet || is not limited, 
as the title might lead us to suppose, to topics connected with art 
and archzology ; literature supplies its quota to the essays here 
collected, and three biographical sketches of Thorvaldsen, Halévy, 
and the Duke de Luynes r a little variety into a book which 
otherwise might have appeared somewhat too technical in its 


* Causeries scientifiques. Par Henri de Parville. Paris: Rothschild. 

t+ Le monde microscopique des Eaur. Par Jules Girard. Paris: 
Rothschild. 

t Détermination pratique des Roches. Par Edouard Jannettaz. Paris: 
Rothschild. 

§ La Lumiére et les Couleurs. Par Amédée Guillemin. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 

|| L’ Art et ’Archéologie. Par M. Ernest Vinet. Paris: Didier. 
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character. M. Vinet has made a special study of the fine arts, and 
his official position enables him to speak with authority on the 
subject. His disquisitions are remarkable not only for impartiality 
and sound criticism, but also for elegance and brilliancy of style ; 
the description of the late M. Flandrin’s frescoes at the Church of 
St. Germain des Prés in Paris will amply repay the time which the 
reader may bestow upon it. . 

As we are speaking of artistic matters, we may mention 
the splendid portfolio of drawings which M. Froehner has pre- 
sented to the public *; it comprises forty photographs and en- 

vings, accompanied by an elaborate commentary, and reproduc- 
ing bronzes, terra-cottas, jewels, sepulchral monuments, and other 
interesting specimens of classical antiquity. It would be difficult 
perhaps to select for particular notice any one of these artistic 
remains, as each of them has some distinctive merit of its own 
which recommends it to the attention of antiquaries ; but we can 
hardly be wrong in supposing that the magnificent bronze busts of 
Augustus and Livia examined in the first notice will 
obtain the preference. They were purchased at M. Freehner’s 
suggestion in 1868 for the Museum of the Louvre, at a cost 
of thirty thousand francs, and had nearly found their way to ovr 
own collection; but, as we are told, the authorities of the British 
Museum, hearing that the Emperor Napoleon was anxious to buy 
them, declined to outbid him, prompted by a spirit of courtesy 
which M. Freehner acknowledges. The busts in question are 
admirable works of art; but they have also an interest for the 
epigraphist, the historian, and the student of Roman mythology 
which our author explains and justifies. Thus it is well known 
that when Livia had recovered from a serious illness, Tiberius 
caused a magnificent bronze commemorative medal to be struck, 
representing on one side a female head, with the inscription “ Salus 
Augusta.” Some scholars regarded this figure as a portrait of 
Livia, but the matter was considered doubtful, and many anti- 
quaries looked upon it merely as a fancy embodiment of the Goddess 
of Health. The bust of which we are now speaking, and which is un- 
doubtedly meant for Livia, tallies exactly with the head on the medal 
struck by the order of Tiberius, and thusa curious problem is settled 
at once. M. Froehner does not tell us whether the splendid folio 
for which we are indebted to him is a promise of further good 
things to come ; we sincerely hope that it is, and we believe that 
a publication of this kind extended to ten or twelve parts, so as 
to give choice specimens of ancient art in all its branches, would 
meet with due encouragement from the public. 

M. Jules Janin was an admirable feuilletoniste; his brilliant 
style never appeared to better advantage than in the columns cf a 
newspaper, and the reader remained spellbound when the article 
was finished and the tale told. But the very qualities which gave 
to the critic of the Journal des Débats a place apart from his coadju- 
tors would be serious faults in a work of any considerable extent.t+ 
A plate of trifle may be good, bat a course of trifle would be loath- 
some ; a display of fireworks is pleasant when it does not last beyond 
a few minutes, but, continued for a whole hour, it dazzles and 
—_ This is exactly the case with M. Jules Janin. No reading 
can be pleasanter than his newspaper articles; his volumes, on 
the other hand, «re intolerable, and we do not except from this 
condemnation the book on Paris and Versailles, which may 
almost be considered as his posthumous legacy to literature. 
Under this title he has collected a number of anecdotes ar- 
ranged without any method, and bringing into close connexion 
characters of the most opposite kinds. Mlle. Duthé’s boudoir 
offers an odd contrast to the University of Paris, and St. Sulpice 
is not precisely an appropriate companion picture for the Café 
Procope. M. Jules Janin had another fault which is far more 
serious than mannerism in expression and superabundance of 
metaphors; his erudition was often of the queerest description, 
and, as he was fond of quoting Latin, he not unfrequently 
blundered in the most amusing manner. To conclude, Paris et 
Versailles il y a cent ans will give a very fair idea of the author, 
and it will be safer to judge of him from his last book than from 
the once famous Ane mort which was the foundation-stone of his 
literary reputation. 

The Life of M. Olier ¢ by M. Faillon is an excellent work, and 
we are glad to see a fourth edition of it. When, after the 
religious wars of the sixteenth century, attempts were made 
within the bosom of the Gallican Church to bring about reforms 
long deemed necessary by the Catholics themselves, M. Olier 
was one of the first to take a part in the movement; he did 
his best to improve the French clergy; and he founded the 
ecclesiastical we of St. Sulpice, from the midst of which so 
many distinguished theologians have come forth at various times. 
M. Olier was the contemporary of St. Cyran and St. Vincent de 
Paul; like these eminent men, he saw clearly the spiritual re- 
quirements of French society, and endeavo to supply them. 
As he corresponded with Cardinal de Richelieu, Anne of Austria, 
Charles II., and a number of distinguished personages, his history 
is intimately connected with that of the seventeenth century, which 
it illustrates at almost every step. 

The biography of General Lee § which is now before us is a 
valuable contribution to the history of the Civil War in the 


* Les Musées de France, recueil de monuments antiques. Par M. Froehner. 
Paris : Rothschild. 
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United States. The author, who is a nephew of the great Con- 
federate General, begins by remarking that the real cause of the 
rupture was the difference existing between the constitutions of the 
antagonistic States; a split had, he says, become unavoidable, 
long before the slavery question assumed its eventual SS 
If we may believe M. Lee Childe, the Confederates looked upon 
the emancipation of the negroes as a phase of progress which would 
be the work of time, and, if they took up arms in order to 
maintain slavery, it was only, he contends, because they did not 
choose to submit to what they regarded as unconstitutional dictation 
on the part of the Federal Government. - Theauthor first gives the 
biography of General Lee, and defends the prominent position he 
assumed during the war; we have next an account of the military 
operations which ended in the capitulation of April 9, 1865. The 
volume is well written, and the illustrations (portrait and maps) 
added by the publisher deserve also a word of praise. 

M. Menier* does not bow before the proverb ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. He leaves his chocolate in order to discuss points con- 
nected with finance, and writes a formidable octavo on the subject 
of taxation. From his preface we gather that M. Menier is re- 
garded in France as a dangerous character; he has been refused 
permission to publish a newspaper, and the Government would, 
if it could, prevent the sale of his new volume. M. Menier con- 
siders that the present system of taxation is both absurd in itself 
and destructive of the national prosperity ; he goes on to examine 
the various theories propounded by economists and legislators, and 
he finishes by suggesting that capital should be progressively taxed, 
to the exclusion of everything else. According to this very 
fearless reformer, the scheme of confiscation which he advocates 
would have the twofold advantage of simplifying the financial 
administration of the country, and of being far more productive 
than the taxes now raised. Whatever may be thought of M. 
Menier’s theories, the historical part of his volume is curious. 

Recent events give unusual interest to M. Billot’s learned and 
exhaustive treatise on extradition.t He opens with a few general 
considerations as to the right of a State to claim the surrender 
of criminals who have taken refuge abroad, and then goes into a 
variety of historical details showing the relations maintained by 
France with foreign Powers from the beginning of the last century 
down to the present time, so far as extradition is concerned. 
What are the persons who fall under the application of the law? 
What are the crimes against which it can be enforced? How is 
the procedure conducted, and what are its effects? These topics 
engage in succession M. Billot’s attention, and the work concludes 
with a copious selection of diplomatic documents which illustrate 
his arguments. 

M. Véron has just published the second volume of his History of 
Germany.{ The first ended with the campaign of Sadowa; the 
present one describes the late war, and concludes with a review 
of the difliculties by which Prussia is surrounded. M. Véron is of 
opinion that the military system which now presses upon Germany 
cannot last for any length of time, and that if France would only 
accept democratic institutions frankly and resolutely, Prince 
Bismarck’s system of foreign policy must collapse at once. Prussia’s 
aim, he tells us, is to destroy France, and, in order to do so, the 
clever statesman who rules in the name of the Emperor Frederick 
William is endeavouring to create fresh difficulties for Marshal 
MacMahon’s Government. The civil war now raging in Spain is 
an event which may lead to an intervention, rendered more neces- 
sary by the attitude of Denmark and the rapprochement between 
Russia and Austria. Prince Bismarck, according to our author, 
evidently begins to find that his position is fraught with serious 
dangers, and that the working of a federation of monarchs is not 
so very easy after all. On the first signal the discordant elements 
of which the German Empire is made up will fall asunder—such 
is the prediction of this very sanguine and patriotic writer—and 
France will regain her former place in the affairs of Europe. 

Colonel Denfert-Rochereau’s pamphlet §, although barely ex- 
tending to twenty pages, treats of a very important subject— 
namely, the political rights of military men, and especially their 
eligibility as members of the National Assembly. A M. Philippoteaux, 
who represents the department of Ardennes, having lately brought 
in a Bill for the purpose of depriving officers on active service of 
the privilege of standing as candidates for the Assembly, Colonel 
Dentert argues in the first place that political education is quite 
as necessary to military men as a special professional training. 
He then shows by many instances that, whenever the army has 
been led to interfere in domestic political struggles, it has been 
under the command of generals systematically ignorant of Parlia- 
mentary life. Finally, he remarks how the two epochs in the 
nineteenth century which have been conspicuously characterized by 
“ militarism” have ended in the most terrible disasters experienced 
by France for four hundred years. Hence the necessity of ex- 
tending to military men the right of sharing in the political life of 
the nation. 

M. de Pontmartin has often claimed our attention before, and 
he now comes forward with a fresh series of literary por- 
traits, most of which have been contributed to the Correspon- 
dant.|| The seventeenth century is here represented by Mlle. de 
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Seudéry, and, as it has become the fashion to appeal against 
the sentences of condemnation passed upon offenders of every kind, 
our entertaining critic takes up his pen in defence of the dlustre 
Sappho, as she was called in the vocabulary of the Précieuses, 
Either our taste is extremely vitiated, or Boileau was unnecessaril 
severe when he fulminated the severe decrees which make up his 
art poétique. M. de Pontmartin is not the first of contemporary 
journalists who have made themselves the champions of Mile. de 
Scudéry ; M. Cousin devoted two large volumes to that lady, and 
M. Sainte-Beuve gave her a distinguished Lg in his earliest 
causertes. Under such powerful patronage she has every chance 
of regaining her lost rank in public opinion ; and we really believe 
that she deserves to be better known than she is at present. With 
the exception of Sappho, all the characters described by M. de 
Pontmartin are persons of our own day. M. Renan, M. Mérimée, 
M. Pierre Lebrun, M. Sainte-Beuve himself, and many others are 
either still to be found on great occasions in the large reception- 
room of the Palais Mazarin or have only recently been struck off 
from the lists of literature and science by the hand of death. 
Politics occupy a considerable place in this volume, and the author 
never loses an opportunity of denouncing the citoyens who, 
grouped around M. Gambetta, form the Extreme Left of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

The new volume of M. Théophile Gautier’s works just pub- 
lished * is intended as a sequel to the Histoire du romantisme 
noticed by us some time - > comprises a series of portraits ori- 
ginally written for sundry periodicals, all of which are intimately 
connected with the origin and growth of the Romantic movement. 
Most of these articles, taken from the Figaro newspaper, scarcely 
reach the proportions even of an ordinary a and we 
cannot say that they deserved to be rescued from the obscurity 
into which they had disappeared. Thus, instead of a critical 
estimate of e. Georges, Mme. Damoreau, and Mile. Falcon, 
each of these celebrated actresses suggests nothing to M. Gautier 
but a few lines of insignificant compliment ‘which would leave the 
uninitiated entirely in the dark as to the nature of her talent. 
We wish to know how the first-named of these ladies played the 
part of Lucréce Borgia in M. Victor Hugo’s tragedy, and we are 
merely told that she had the profile of wne Iris des bas-reliefs 
éginétiques. What do we care Chior the delightful artist who 
created the of Angéle in Le Domino noir had or had not 
pretty hands? We should like to hear some criticism on her 
style of singing, and that is precisely what M. Théophile Gautier 
does not give us. The articles he has devoted to literary char- 
acters are much better, and we notice in particular a very in- 
teresting sketch of Mme. Sophie Gay, the mother of Mme. 
Emile de Girardin. 

The last two volumes of Mme. de Blocqueville’s delightful 
work confirm in every respect the impression which the —— 
ones had produced upon us.¢ Itis gratifying to find thoughts of so 
elevating a kind in a work sent forth by the Paris press, and if 
the style is here and there spoilt by a little affectation and obscurity, 
we overlook this fault for the sake of the ideas to which the 
author gives expression. It would be impossible to give any sort 
of analysis of the Soirées de la ville des Jasmins ; wsthetics, 
philosophy, natural science, psychology, and history contribute 
in succession to the pages of the volumes before us, and afford 
plenty of suggestive materials for the conversation of the select 
party assembled under the roof of the Duchess Eltha-Lucifera, A 
critic has remarked somewhere that Mme. de Blocqueville makes 
her heroine speak like a Christian George Sand, and that Eltha 
has many of the qualities which would have “ spiritualized” 
Lelia. The observation seems to us just, and readers who re- 
member the early novel of Mme. Dudevant will be prepared to 
enjoy the brilliant style of the Sotrées. Few books of equal 
merit can be found amongst the recent productions of French 
intellectual activity. 

Under the formidable title of Le legs de Cain t, M. Sacher-Masoch 
has just published a series of tales to which no one will deny, at all 
events, the merit of originality. We are at once transported into 
the midst of a society respecting which we know absolutely nothing, 
and the dramatis personé move about with a freedom very different 
from the conventionalisms of Paris or London society. Of course 
the passions delineated in a book professing to be the legacy of 
Cain must. be of the gloomiest description; but their wildness is 
at least preferable to the artificial depravity of the heroes whom 
M. Paul Féval delights in portraying. 

The adventures capeunientoler See de Wogan § during his 
travels are often so extraordinary that we have no hesitation in 
classing his new volume amongst works of fiction. One merit at 
any rate he possesses, and for the majority of readers it will over- 

ce many faults of style; he never wearies us. We certain] 
should give a preference to the Pirate malais over the new boo 
of M. Jacolliot ||, which is, notwithstanding the author's extra- 
vagant pretensions, nothing but a poor imitation of Théophile 
Gautier, Méry, and Gérard de Norval. 
The September number of the Bibliotheque universelle{ is an ex- 
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cellent specimen of a periodical which deserves to be more exten- 
sively circulated in England than it is at present. M. Charles 
Secrétan, the distinguished author of La philosophie de la Liberté, 
contributes an interesting sketch of the state of:religious liberty 
in Europe. M. Rivier publishes a series of documents hitherto 
unknown which throw considerable light on Count Cobenzl and 
on German society towards the end of the last century. Two tales 
represent the share of imagination and fancy in this unpretending 
publication. 
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TO TOWN.—66 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


URHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—KING'S SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS._The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the KING’S SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place in the Chapter Room, on Wednesday the 8th, Thursday the 19th, and 
Friday the 20th November, 1874, at 9 A.M., when THREE SCHOLARS will be appointed to 
supply the present Vacancies. 

‘These Scholarships (18 in number) are of the annual value of nearly £40 (£30 in money, with 
exemption from classical fees), and are tenable at the School for four years, to which a fifth 
may be added by the Dean. 

Any one under fifteen years of age, whether previously at the School or not, is admissible as 
@ Candidate, provided always that his parents are not in wealthy circumstances. 

Candidates must send in their names, with certificates of their birth, and statement of cir- 
cumstances, to Mr. E. PEELE, The awry Durham, on or before Thursday, November 12. 

Further inti may be ob d by applying to the 

Rev. HENRY HOLDEN, D.D., Head- Master. 


COLLEGE, GUERNSEY, 
Visitor—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Valuable University Scholarships and College Exhibitions for annual cpegatitten, 
ial attention paid to Modern Languages and the Preparation of Candidates for Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill, Control Department, Army and Navy, and Civil Service. 
NEXT TERM commences October 14. 


TTTHE COLLEGE of STE. BARBE, Paris, Place du Panthéon, 


_ will RE-OPEN on October 5. This College is one of the oldest in France, and offers 
special advantages to Young Foreigners, as, besides eae a Classical Education, it has 
Simeone Classes , preparatory for mmercial and Industrial Pursuits — Science, M 
zanguaces, at 


,&c. It has, further, a Branch Establishment for 
Children inthe Country. Reference is permitted to M. Antonin Roche, Director of th 
London, 8.W. Terms from £40 to “4 


per annum 


Educational Institute, Sloane Street, 
according to the age of the Pupil. 


q 
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MSS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


——. . a is now OPEN, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


(THE Misse Misses A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 
Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS is now OPEN, at 65 and 66 Kensington Gardens Square, 
Hyde Park, W. 
ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. The AUTUMN 
TERM will begin Thursday, October 8. 
OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon. 
Gemerty Principal of the Elphinstone High School, Bombay), with the Assistance of 


Honours-Man, prepares PUPILS for the Universities, Indian Civil Service, 
Woolwich and all Competitive Examinations._Terms and References on application. 


RMY, WOOLWICH, COOPER'S HILL.—MORGAN 


| 


| LLIs's 


| 


JENKINS, M.A. (Wrangler). costate by_an able Staff of Graduates in First-class | 


jonours (includin a Second in First Class of Nat. Sci. Tripos), prepares RE SIDENT and 
NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for the above. Fourout ve Six sent up for Cooper's Hill, the only 


Pupil for Woolwich, and Three out of Four for the last Line Examination have passed.— j 


‘Address, 50 Cornwall Road, Westbourne Par‘. 


| Dignan for BOYS, free alike from Clerical and Dissenting 


ipGnenees, in the Family of . Layman, a CAMBRIDGE M.A. of much Experience. 
to Fourteen. Term gh.—Address, THEOSEBES, Messrs. Kerby « Endean, 

Pablisher rs sand Booksellers, 190 ¢ efi Street. 
QTANFIELD HOUSE, Green Hill, Hampstead.—Mr. T. M. 


JACOMBS, A.K.C., assisted hor Eminent Masters. sunhee in to his house a very 


number of PUPILS to Educate or to Prepare for the Public Schools, into nearly all of w whic “h 
Boys have been passed 4 him to high forms. The House and Grounds are spacious and 
ne Heath. Highest references may be obtained from the Nobili ty and 


healthily situated near t 
Clergy whose Sons Mr. JAcomps has educated. Further particulars on application. 


RIVATE TUITION for ARM Y, COOPER'S HILL, CIVIL 
SERVICE, WOOLWICH, and UNIVE ERSITIES. —Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Cam.) 
who has who has passed over 300, has s VAC ANCIES. Also quite distinct young Boys.—Ealing, W. 


BoOaRvine SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, MON- 


Switzerland.—Herr and Madame RENKEWITZ beg to announce the re- 
moval a REY Establishment into a spacious and comfortable House, beautifully s g 
eminence, with extensive grounds. They receive a limited numberof YOUNG G 
especially for of the French and Ge: rman Languaz res. together with a En; 
d ters resident in on appli- 


cation to the Pais NCIPAL 


YOUNG LADY, about Nineteen, well educated, and with 

special reference to qualifications asa Teacher, who gronks French with fluency and 
accent acquired by study in France, and German a little by some months’ study of it in 

aw who isa good Pianist, now seeks a situationas COMPANION to a Lady, or to 
TEACH One or Two Little Girls, seeking rather a comfortable home abroad or in this ¢ vuntry 
than —_— 8S. E. B., Cawthorn and Hutt, 24 Cockspur Street, Charing 


MO INVALIDS and others requiring an experienced and devoted 
Goupanaen. SECRETARY, &e., at Home or Abroad, a GENTLEMAN, B.A,, 
and accomplishment, and references, otters 
Ris services. Adress, ACHATES, 15 Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.., M. D., Edin. 


SAN ATORIUM.—SUDBROOK ARK, 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL—Facing Sea and 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Spacious Coflee-room fur Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Servive in the Hotel. 
ROBE T PARK. Manag 


TLFR: ACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delightful 


Beautiful Scenery, 250 A pointments perfect, » excellent, Wines 
Accessibie from ali parts by Steam and Rail (see Time Tables) 


STARGATE —The CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea, open 
all the year atone charge. Single Boarders, £3 3s.; Lady and Gentleman, £5 5s. per 
Week. Breakfast at 9 o'clock A.Mt.; Luucheon at 1; Dinner at 6. Tea and Coffee served at 
9 P.M. in a most splendid Drawi inig-Footn. The Drawing-room, with its ample Balcony, is open 
all day from 104.M.toll P.M. A good Piano. To keep the Hotel very select references are 
required a few days before entrance. 
__R. KERR, Proprietor._ 


ALVERN.—HYDROPATHY.—Dr. RAYNER'S ESTAB- 


Drs. Wilson and Rayner). For prospectus apply to T. 


RayNER, M.D., Mal 
PUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. — All 


AUTHORS desirous of bringing their WORKS under the direct notice of the Scholastic 

on are informed that RELFE BROTHERS have unusual opportunities of assisting 

them in this respect, as their Travellers. who visit the greater part of England twice a year, 
call on all the pone “yal Educational Establishments in the Kingdom, and by this means 
introduce, in the most efficient way, all Books committed to their care.—6 Charterhouse 


Buildings, Aldersgate. E.C. 
RRODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


DDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engra’ wed as Gem 
RAISED, RUSTIC GROTESQUE, and ECCENTE RIC *MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Relief, and brilliantly [lluminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


"THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 


(August 13,1870) on 40 Chronometers meres for annual competition, ‘“‘M.F 
isthefinest we have ever had on trial.”_M. F. NT.Chronometer, Watch,and Clock Niaker 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CARING CROSS. 
DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 
bed of CHBOROMETERS. WATCHES, ASTRONOMICAL TURRET 
S. to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
3 Makers of the Great ‘Clock of the Houses of Parliament, and of the — Standard 
Glock of the Royal Observatory. Greenwich. Catalogues on application. .—E. DENT & CO., 
61 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange (adjoining Lloyd’ 's},and Factory, Savoy Street. London. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRONMONGER, by Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE GRATIS, post Re. containing upwa! of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Electro Plate Lamps = G Tron and Brass Bedsteads 
Britannia Metal Goods Tea Tra Bedroom Cabinet Furniture 
Covers Urns "Kettles Dining- d Drawing-room 
Hot-water Dishes Clocks and Candelabra Furniture 
ves and Fenders Table Cutlery Chimney and Pier Glasses 
Marble Chimney pieces Baths and Toilet-ware _ Turnery Goods 
Kitchen Ranges Bedding and Bed Hangings Kitchen Utensils 


with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
h 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’ 8 Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 
| Geode to the most distant parts of. the United Kingdom by is 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed ra 


WEBB'S” 
A ] SPOONS and FORKS. 
GUARANTEED to LAST 

YEARS. A WRITTEN GUARANTEE GIVEN 


TO EVERY PURCH ASER. 


NOS. 76, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET, WEST END, 


LON DON. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, CITY, 


LONDON. 


AERATED WATERS, 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS and PUREST MAKE. 
Under the august Patronage of the Royal Femily. 


CARBON ATED SODA WATER. 


pURE 


E LLIS’S POTASS. 


E LLIS'S LITHIA, and 


SELTZER and 


Cl AMPAGNE LEMONADE, 


LL PR EPARED on @ NOVEL and IMPROVED 


PRINCIPLE, 


O LEAD CISTERNS are USED at the WORKS of 


ELLIS & SON. 


EU Is & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 


CAUTION. AS & SON beg to call attention to the 
following important TESTIMONIALS which guarantee the absolute purity of all 
Aerated Waters manufactured by them. 


HLLIs & SON’S AERATED WATERS. 
Analyst’s Laboratory, County of Denbi; gh, Well Street, 
Ru ithin, September 4, 1874 
I hereby certify that the water I procured frou your Works last week, and whieh is 
used in the manufacture of your Carbonated Waters, proves upon analysis to be per- 
tectly free from any organic matter injurious to health, and the most or aaa tests 
have fuiled to discover even a trace of lead or any other deleterious miner: 
J. J. BANCROFT, F.C.S. 
Analyst of Food and Drink to the County of Denbigh. 
To Messrs. ELLIS & SON, Soda Water Ruthin. 


KELIS & SON’S AERATED WATERS. 


Medical College, the Laboratory, 
May Is 


GENTLEMEN.—I have to report to you the results of the analysis of the samples of 

water which you sent me for examination. ‘The water was certectiy briz ght, and it 
was nearly f trom colour when examined in large volume. ‘The water is of good 
quality, and is weil suited for domestic use. 


(Signed) H. LETHEBY, M.B. 


& SON’S AERATED WATERS. 


37 Ilertford Street, May Fair, London, July 27, 1871. 
GENTLEMEN,—I must apologise to you for my long delay in acknowledging and 
reporting upon the samples of your Artificial W aters which you sent me, owing to 
illness. I have employed a Chemist to ascertain for me the intrinsic purity of 
your waters, which is as near perfection as possible, and which as compared with 
those of a London manufacturer, are as pure white compared with faint yellow. 


(Signed) M. M.R.C. wll 


SON’S AER ATED WATERS. 


Royal College of Chemistry, Liverpool. August, 1857. 

Srrs.—I have very carefully tested your Soda and Potass Waters, and find them 
pertectly pure. Water containing even a trace of organic matter (vegetable or 
animal) I have always considered injurious, but the water supplied trom the deep well 
upon your premises gives a beautifully white crystalline residue, entirely free from 
this noxious ingredient. 

Your Aerated Beverages are po pret and on this account I have no 
hesitation in pr them and capable of being kept 
for years without deecmaponttivan ‘oceurr ing. 

They are a ea if not superior, to any in the kingdom, and I consider them 
CHEMICALLY THE BE t. is only within the last six months that I have 

used Soda Water and Pot Water. owing to the introduction into this town of 
CATCHMENT water from aceuon Pike. Your preparations I find healthy aud 
delicious, and I daily recommend them to my friends. You are at liberty to 

eany use of this communication, should you consider it worthy of publication. 
Yours respectfully, 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S., &e. 
Professor of Chemistry. 


KELIS & 


Messrs. R. Ellis & Sons, Ruthin. 


& SON’S AERATED WATERS. 


18 Upper Street, Square, 
London : March 24, 

We have the pleasure of reporting the composition side quality eo the Potass and 
Soda Carbonated Waters after a careful minute analysis of the same, as they are ma- 
nufactured by Messrs. ELLIS & SON. of Ruthin, and find them remarkably pure 
and strong in gas; the amount of w hich is equal from 13 to 16 times the volume of the 
liquid contained in each bottle, and ranges therefore from 221 to 272 cubie inches. 
The quantity of soda and potass in each bottle is equal to 15 grains (which agrees 
with the Pharmacop.wia) of the bicarbonate of either alkali. 

The water in itself is absolutely pure, has no taint of organic matter, and is not 
liable to alteration or decomposition by being kept any length of time, It will prove 
most serviceable in all ailments of the urinary organs, in dyspepsia, in acid eructa- 
tions, psoriasis, and other forms of cutaneous disease 

A. URE, M.D., F. R.S., Analytical Chemist. 
L. THOME SON, M.R.S., Analytical 


E LLIS & SON’S AERATED WATERS. 
Extract from “ Che mistry : Theoretical, Practical, and Analytical,’ by Dr. 
SHERIDAN MUsPRATT, F.R.S., &C., 1100 and 1101. 

* About forty years ago, when the fabrics sex ghee spa waters commenced , 
a very violent opposition arose with regs to them, especially from the members 
of the faculty. They were said to be devoi ‘d of all the good qualities of the natural 
ones—to be minus a certain conditio sine qua non in the shape of a spiritus rectus, or 
vital furce, which imparted the medicinal qualities. The Editor has lived to see such 
stavements reversed. C hemistry, the great revealer of hidden treasures, has demon- 
strated to a certain extent what the constituents of the natural waters are ; and thus 
one is now enabled to procure artificial waters quite equal, if not superior, to the natural 
ones. Now that the Chemist is able to distinguish the ingredients actually etlieac ious 
in a water, a much more active mixture than the native spring can be prepared. 

ELLIs & SON, of Ruthin, prepare a beautiful! imitation of the seltzer Wat 
pine analysed by the Editor, yielded exactly the same constituents as the 
hemian Spring. The artificial is certainly more pulatable than the natural unter, 
owing pen to the freshness of the carbonic acid iniused into it by the admirable 
apparatus used by Messrs. ELLIS. Some timeago the Editor was greatly pleased in 
the admirably conducted establishment of & SON, at Ruthin, North 
Wales. Everything was so nice and clean; and, as for the water employed, from a 
deep and splendid well upon the premises, it might be said to be absolutely pure; and 
it is on this account that he considers the soda, potass.ana other beverages prepared 
in these works superior to any other in the market. The quantity of soda or potass 
in each bottle at Ruthin is fifteen grains of the bicarbonate of either alkali; and the 
carbonic acid is equal to about two hundred an d tifty or sixty eubic inches, showing 
how well the gas is compressed. The water from tie well only holds two grains of 
solid matter in solution, and has not a trace uf or ranicmatter ; hence it is not liable to 
alterate or decompose if kept for any lengti: of time.’ 


ELLIS & SONS AERATED WATERS. 


The Public are particularly requested to observe that every Cork is branded 
ELLs & Son, Ruthin, and every Label bears their Trade Mark, Goat on Shield, 
without which none is genuine. 
The Waters may be obtained from all respectable Chemists, Confectioners, and 
Hotelkeepers ; and Wholesale only from 
R. Eututs & Soy, Ruthin, North Wales. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, 
THE ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON RECEIPT OF 12 STAMPS. 
SMALLER EDITION POST FREE 


GELTZER WATER for PARTIES. 
ELus & SON prepare this deliciously pure and refreshing Beverage, in Quart 
Bottles, to meet the wishes of many of their Friends. It is much valued by Hests 

and Lostesses at Parties and Balls. 


